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The following are the titles of the Star Juveniles. 
but special terms will be given to School and Town Libraries, or any parties buying in 
Each copy illustrated, strongly bound in English cloth. Sold separately. 


quantities. 


By ELIJAH KELLOCC. 


Lion Ben of Elm Island. 

Charlie Bell, the Wait of Elm Island. 

The Ark of Elm Island. 

The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. 

The Young Shipbuilders of Elm [sland. 

The Hardscrabbie of Elm Island. 

Sowed by the Wind; or, The Poor Boy’s Fortune. 
Wolf Run; or, The Boys of the Wilderness. 

Bro t tothe Front; or, The Young Defenders. 
The Mission of Black Rifie; or, On the Trail. 
Forest Glen; or, The Mohawk’s Friendship. 
Burying, the Hatchet; or, The Young Brave of the 


wares. 
A Strong Arm and a Mother’s Blessing. 
The Unseen Hand; or, The Adventures of James 


Renfew. 

The Live Oak Boys; or The Adventures of Richard 
Constable Afloat and Ashore, 

Arthur Brown, the Young Captain 

The Young Deliverers of Pleasant Cove. 

The Cruise of the Casco. 

The Child of the Island Glen. 

John Godsoe’s Legacy. 

The Fisher Boys of Pleasant Cove. 

A Stout Heart; or, The Student from Over the Sea. 

A Spark = Genius: or, The College Life of James 


rafton. 

The Sophomores of Radcliffe; or, James Trafton and 
his Boston Friends. 

Fed hae oie | Pine; or. The Graduates of Radcliffe. 

The Turning of the Tide; or, Radcliffe Rich and his 


Patients. 
Winning his Spurs; or, Henry Morton’s First Trial. 
By P. C HEADLEY. 
nS Out - This Line; The Life and Deeds of 


en. U. rant. 

Facing the Enemy ; The Life of Gen. William Tecum- 
seh Sherman. 

Fighting Phil; The Life of Lieut.-Gen Philip Henry 


eridan, 

Old Salamander; The Life of Admiral David Glascoe 
Farragut. 

The Mioer Boy and his Monitor; The Career of John 


Ericsson, Engineer. 
Old Stars; The Life of Maj. Gen. Ormsby McKnight 
Mitebell. 
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The retail price is $1.00 each book 


By CEORCE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 


Heroes and Martyrs of Invention. 
Vasco da Gama: His Voyages and Adventures. 
Pizarro: His Adventures and Conquests 
Magellan; or. The First Voyage Round the World. 
Marco Polio: His Travels aud Adventures, 
Raleigh: His Vovages and Adventures. 
Drake, the Sea King of Devon. 

By CAPT. CHARLES W. HALL. 


Adrift in the Ice Field. 


By Dr. ISAAC I. HAYES. 


Cast Away in the Cold; An Old Story of a Young 
Man’s Adventures. 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


The Adventures of Dick Onslow Among the Red- 
skins. Ernest Bracebridge; or, Schoolboy Days, 


By JAMES D. McCABE, Jr. 
Planting the Wilderness; or, The Pioneer Boys. 


By Dr. C. H. PEARSON. 


The Cabin on the Prairie 
The Young Pioneers of the Northwest. 


By JAMES DE MILLE. 
The Lily and the Cros3; A Tale of Acadia. 


By F. C. ARMSTRONG. 


The Young Midday; or, The Ferilous Adventures of 
a Boy Officer. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 
The Life Boat; A Tale of our Coast Heroes. 
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32 PAGES, SENT FRER, 





Include some of the best and most popular text-books in 
wide use in schools of all sections. 

We have Maury’s Geographies—the two-beok course 
and the Physical—all kept in touch with present geo- 
graphical and scientific facts. 

We have Holmes’ New Readers, Davis’ New Reading 
Books, Lippincott’s Popular Readers—each series with its 
individual attractions and peculiar merits. 

We have Venable’s New Arithmetics, Algebras and 
Geometry, and Sanford’s Arithmetics and Algebra—both 
widely known series. 

We have Gildersleeve’s scholarly Latin books, the 
handy, trusty Clarendon Dictionary, Knoflach’s German 
and Spanish books, etc., etc., etc. 

Correspondence invited. Favorable terms for introduc- 
tion and supply. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


66 and 68 Duane Street, New York, 
OR 
NEW ENCLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington &St., Boston. 





HENRY BARNARD'S BOOKS. 


Y a contract recently signed with the Henry Barnard Publishing Com- 
Bs pany I have become its sole agent for the printing and selling of this 
large and valuable library of education, consisting of more than 300 

All plates, books, and sheets are to be transferred to Syracuse 
possible, and I shall soon be able to supply every 


volumes. 
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book that has ever been catalogued by him. 
cheerfully answered, and orders for the American Journal of Education and 


other books now in stock will be filled 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Meantime inquiries will be 


promptly, 


HE SEASON of the coming of the flowers (the true object 
lessons in the study of Botany) suggests the propriety of ex- 
amining of Abbie G, Hall’s Lessons in Botany, and 
Analysis of Plants. This book will awaken int: rest and en- 
thusiasm, which means success. It will soon be time for the pupils 
to plant their gardens, and learn, as the plants grow and the flowers 
bloom, aided by the instructions of this valuable and practical work, 
the development of the seeds into the blossoms. 

This book is the most beautifully bound and artistically illustra- 
ted Botany in the trade. By mail, $1.00. 

Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 





3807 and 309 Wabash Avnue, Chicago, II), 





BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL, CHELSEA, MERIDEN, BROOKLYN, CHARLESTON, and 
hundreds of important cities and towns in all parts of the country, are using 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


with the most satisfactory results. 
nials to its merits as a text-book. Sample copy sent for 50 cents. 


The publishers are daily receiving most gratifying evidences of tts success, and testimo- 


Correspondence solicited. 


TELOMPsSON, BROVN c& co. Publishers, Boston. 
































‘* Uneasy lie the heads of all that rule, 
And worst of all whose kingdom is a school.’’ 

The New Year can be made happy, and peace and contentment 
brought into the kingdom by seeing that you and your subjects are 
properly equipped. 
nerves than a gritty and poor lead pencil. 
for Drixon’s “ American Graphite” Pencils. 


smooth and tough leads, and are the cheapest in the long run. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


There is no greater destroyer of peace and 
Ask your stationer 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

wy MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 44 

Catalogue on application. 


ELECTRICAL 
Apparatus for Schools an olleges, 





TESTING SETS. 


Smail Motors, Dynamos, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogue on application. 
Mention this Journal. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
92 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Neely’s Great Historical Chart 


POLITICAL and UNITED STATES 


p\) e 
A Double Wall Map, 5 feet 6 inches by 
3 feet LO inches, mounted on rollers 
top and bottom, ready to hang. 
Better than an Encyclopedia. A Panorama of 
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Relieving all forms of Nervous Diseas 
and as a Preventive of Consumptivn. 
vigor, Mental and Physical 


‘*My Soul! I mean 


ee 


that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.’—James Russell Lowell. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the 
Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,—not manu- 


QANE factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula is 
For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


printed ou the label. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


Sold by Druggists. 
Avoid imitatio 


Sent by mail ($1.00) 
ns and substitutes, 
None genuine without this signature printed on the label: [~~ 


e, Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 
It restores, and sustains in 
Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 
Descriptive pamphlet, with indorsements of the world’s best 
Brain workers, sent free. 
from 56 West 25th St. 
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American History printed in 11 beautiful colors. 
1 Worth $10 Given Free. 
A Complete History of our 
Government by Adminis- 
trations, Political Par- 
ties and Congress 
from Washington 
to Harrison. 

On one side the Largest and 
Latest U. 8S. Map, showing all 
States, Counties, Railroads and 
Towns, (Price alone $5), And 
on the Other Side, a Di- 
agram, showing all the Politi- 
cal Parties, 11x66. A Diagram 
Showing all Presidents and 
Cabinets, 5x66, A Diagram 
showing Political Complexion 
of each Congress. A Diagram 
Showing Creedsof the World, 
13x10. A Diagram Showing 
Standing Armies of each na- 
tion, 13x10. A Diagram show- 
ing Naval Tonnage of, each 
Nation, 13x10. A Complete 
Map of the World, 13x20. A 
Central America, 10x13, 

of Alaska, 10x13. A 

South Africa, 10x13. 
A Map of Upper Nubia and 
Habesh or Abyssinia, 10x23. A 
Map of Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Beloochistan, 10x13, A 
Complete Map of Solar Sys- 

tem, best ever made, 10x13, 
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Remington 


ge STANDARD "TYPEWRITER. 


vital prine'ples of the Ox 
all other tonics, be 








UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. @ Durability. 


e Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 


of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 


The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 


constantly improved. 


World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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INDORSEMENTS. 


Benson J. Lossina, L.L.D., 
Historian: ‘Like a Concave 
Mirror it reflecte to a single 
focus an epitome of the essen- 
tial elements of our national 
meee history, showing clearly at a 
; glance the progress of the na- 
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The Latest U. 8. Map, print- 
ed in colors, covers (he entire 
back and is the best published. 
It alone sells for $5.00. The 
complete Reversible Map 
(printed on both sides) is 3 feet 
10 inches by ‘5 feet 6 inches 
mounted on rollers top anc 
bottom, with tape on sides. 
These two maps sell separately 


-_ for $10.00. 
This GREAT DOUBLE 
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wae paid, and safe delivery guaran- 
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apparatus, “THE EXPREss” is, 


\p according to highest authorities 
4 on educational questions, a 
* necessity to every teacher. The 

wi many users say : 
% “It saves me an immense 


amount of work.” 

“It pays itself every time 
I use it.” 

“ Cou!d not be without it ;”’ 
and 500 more, 


And Mr. Hiram Orcutt, after 
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dre n B83 P ely useful in my work,— 
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514 Dey Street. 








teed, to any address in the U. 
S. It can be mailed, but is 
much safer by express. Name 
your nearest express office, 
The money will be re- 
funded to any one not per- 
fectly satisfied after receiving 
themap. Understand ful- 
ly, that no matter which offer 
you accepe all charges are 
prepaid by express or mail and 
safe delivery and perfect satis- 
faction guaranteed or money 
refunded. ( 


OUR OFFER. 


We will send a Map FREE to any 
subscriber of the Journal of Edu. 
ention who sends us one new yearly 
subscription and $2.50 to pay for the 
same. 

The price of the Map to subscribers 
of the “Journal of Bducation ” only is 
$1.00, expressage prepaid, (Send in 
your orders before Jan, 1st, ’92.) 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Answer, please: Who Looks Best! 


Many a Teacher grows a Moustache ? 
satisfactory, when it hangs down or has its hair rough ? 
Use the Moustache Improver. There is a silk scarf, | 
which, used a few times in the morning while dreasing, | 
will change you to advantage. 
in stamps. postal notes, etc ; three fo: $1.00. | 
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CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 

SCHOOL APPARATUS, 

MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
J. LL. HAMMETT, 

852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








Does yours look | 


Sent on receipt of 40 cts. 


» RUSSELL & CO., 5 Dey St., New York. | 





Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate | 


STUDYLAW 
At Extome. 


q Take a Course in the 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law.(Jncorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 

particulars to 
J.COTNER,JR.,Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
618 Whitney Block. 












Archeology, History, | 
Architecture, and Art. | 
Photographs from Egypt | 
and Greece, for Colleges | 
ana Schools, a specialty. | 

Send 10 cents in stamps | 
for catalogue. 

A. M. LUMBARD. 

New Bedford, Mass. 





COMPOUND INTERES 


Certificntes 
of the Home 
Suvings and 





Loan Association (assets $675.000), double in 
value in seven years, 
interest ariytime on 30 days notice. 
vestment pays nearly three times as well as an ordinary 
savings bank Pamphlet, with highest references, free. 
8. F. NEWHALL, Manager,533 Drexel Building. Phila. Pa 


Cin be withdrawn with accrued 
Tais form of in- 


A FORTUNE 


Inherited by few, is pure blood, free 
from hereditary taint. Catarrh, con- 
sumption, rheumatism, Scrofula, 
and many other maladies born in 
the blood, can be effectually eradi- 
cated only by the use of powerful 
alteratives. The standard specific 
for this purpose —the one best 
known and approved—is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the compound, con- 
centrated extract of Honduras sar- 
saparilla, and other powerful altera- 
tives. 
“J consider that I have been 


SAVED 


several hundred dollars’ expense, by using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and would strongly 
urge all who are troubled with lameness or 
rheumatic pains to give itatrial. Iam suxe 
it will do them permanent good, as it has 
done me.”—Mrs. Joseph Wood, West Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Dr. J. W. Shields, of Smithville, Tenn., 
says: “I regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the 
best blood medicine on earth, and know of 
many wonderful cures effected by its use.” 

‘* For many years I was laid up with Serof- 
ula, no treatment being of any benefit. At 
length I was recommended to give Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a trial. I did so, and 


By Taking 


about a dozen bottles, was restored to per- 
fect health — weighing 230 pounds —and am 
now a believer in the merits of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.” —James Petsy, Mine Boss, Breck- 
enridge Coal Co. (Limited), Victoria, Ky. 

“My niece, Sarah A. Losee, was for years 
afflicted with scrofulous humor in the blood. 
About 18 months ago she began to use 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking three 
bottles was completely cured.’ — E. Caffall, 
P. M., Losee, Utah. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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Maps, 
Cnarts, all kinds 
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AND 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY}, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near [4th St, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CQ@., 
215-221 Wahash Ave. Post and Stockton Stz., 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington 8t., Boston. 


} Foot Power 
Bares Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustria 
and Manual Training 
Schools. Special 
prices to Educational Institutions. 

Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
Vv F.& JOHN BARNES CO., 


Vv 
949 RUBY STREET, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Curiosities Both Ancient and Modern, 

Bought, Soild, or Exchanged. 
Indian Implements of War from any country, 
Scalps, kulls, Stono, Bone or Wood Idols or Carvings. 
Stone Arrow espoints, Axes Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones, 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Minera! 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia. 
Australia, and the United States. Correspondence 


solicited. 
NATHAN JOSEPH & CO.., 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal 
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The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
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Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &- 
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3 E. (4th St., New York. 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
TWENTY YEARS AGO.—(PART I1.) 


BY TYRRELL RAYNER, 


I, too, have wandered back again, 
I've sat beneath the tree 
That furnished hick’ry scepters, John, 
To guide to rectity. 
It had a warmth of feeling, John, 
And tears would overflow 
When they trimmed that tree (and you and me) 
Just twenty years ago. 


No wonder, John, the tree’s lived on 
Through twenty years of strife, 
When such a little part of it 
Held so much heat and life. 
I'm sure the grass was then quite green, 
For fair ones told us so, 
With unreserved accomp’ niments, 
Some twenty years ago. 


I recollect the coupled names 
We carved in boyish sport,— 

Some parted by decree of Fate, 
Some by decree of court. 

And some who held out cups for bliss 
But by mistake got woe, 

Now think of ties that didn’t break 
Just twenty years ago. 


And she whom Hymen slighted, John, 
Has fooled Old Time somehow, 

Though twenty years have passed, she is 
Bat nine years older now. 

Her cheeks are like the roses still, 
But more to art they owe 

Tban when she flirted with the boys 
Some twenty years ago. 


Oh, when my time shall come, dear John,— 
And time draws on apace,— 
May some good angel keep me from 
That God-forsaken place 
Where Joel Brown of our old class 
(Now known as “ Horse-thief Joe ’’) 
Played tag with us, and pull-away, 
Just twenty years ago! 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





Aubert G. Boypren: Be one with your pupil. 


Surr. B. B. Hatt, Huron, O.: We should aim to 
teach the pupils how to study most successfully. 


Supt. E. W. Wricut, Vicksburg, Miss.: A course of 
study should presuppose teaching. 


Supr. A. C. McLacuian, Seneca Falls, N. Y.: Good 
reading is the key to successful work in every branch of 
study. 


Crcrz F. P. Bancrorr, Phillips Academy, Andover : 
I know of no intellectual or moral element in the man 
that is not found in the child. 


Supt. Henry B. Fay, Newport, R I.: The great aim 
should be to develop the thinking power, to quicken the 
intelligence, to foster the habit of observation, aud encour- 
age the art of expression. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett We ts, Massachusetts Board 
of Education: What use is psychology unless you have 
the facts of science to get rid of the self-conceit which a 
knowledge of psychology alone always begets. 


Boston Recorp: When the typewriter is introduced 
into some of our public schools, the school supervisorship 
may assume a more attractive light than heretofore. A 
teacher and a typewriter form a great combination. 





“dollar argument” should not intrude too much upon 
the child mind, unless the object be to place a false motive 
before the child as a stimulus to induce him to study. 


E. H. Lona, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis : 
Papils should be made to understand that their general 
advancement depends not alone on what some may con- 
sider the essentials, but upon the degree of proficiency in 
every subject taught and practiced in the schools. 








WAYMARKS. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


On my way to the Minnehaha School, one day in Sep- 
tember, I passed a corner lot somewhat lower than the 
streets which bordered it, and still farther depressed by 
an abortive attempt to dig a cellar therein. The owner 
abandoned his undertaking, and left no further sign of 
his right of possession ; the small deserted tract had been 
taken up by various and sundry representatives of squat: 
ter sovereignty,—Canada thistles, bur-marigolds, wild 
sunflowers, asters, golden-rod, bergamot, and mullein. 
Their rights had not been disputed, evidently, for they 
had thriven most lustily, and the hollow was running 
over with blossoms. The old cellar was ablaze with 
color,—a gladsome sight. I smiled as I saw how wisely 
the corner lot had been appropriated. 
Passing that way again in early wipter, when the 
ground was snow-bound, my eye sought the corner lot. 
The sturdy brown stems reached high above the snow, 
—unbent, in spite of wintry winds: A flock oi birds 
took wing at my approach. Ah, the hollow was their 
granary! How stupid to name this a vacant corner lot! 





This would seem to have fittle relation to school work, 
but it has something to do with it, nevertheless. In the first 
place, I was much interested in my lot, I rejoiced that it 
had been appropriated by flowers and birds. And far- 
thermore, it was teaching mea lesson. Now our first 
healthful impulse when we discover anything is to tell it 
to somebody elze. To whom rather than to the children ? 
The thing we rejoice in becomes a part of ourselves. We 
are giving ourselves to the children when we share it 
with them. They respond readily to such teaching. 
If I could have talked then and there with a roomful 
of boys and girls, it would have been after this fashion : 
‘* As I was coming out here in the car I passed a very 
high brown building, with a few small windows. Can 
you tell me what it is? Yes, an elevator, where thou- 
sands of bushels of grain are kept, to feed hungry people 
by and by. What is this grain? Seeds of wheat, which 
are to be ground into flour to make us bread. Well, as 
[ came near the school, I passed another storehouse 
where seeds are kept for hungry folk. You all have seen 
it, I am sure. It is the old cellar in the corner lot, 
where the weeds and flowers were ‘‘so thick” last fall. 
And the “ hungry folk” were the sparrows, to be sure. 
Perhaps there would have been time to talk of the 
familiar seeds and berries which were stored in various 
corners of the woods. Perhaps the story of the Christ- 
mas sheaf which the children of Norway bind upon the 
post for the birds, would have found place in the lesson. 
Or the little people might have sung for me: 

** Oaly a little sparrow, 

Counted of low degree, 
Taking no thought for the morrow, 
For the dear Lord careth for me.”’ 

And surely there would have been a moment for the 
beautiful words, fitly spoken: ‘ Behold the fowls of the 
air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns, yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
ye not much better than they ?” 





Would not such a lesson lead little people to count 


unheeded? And te remember and trust the love which 
‘* Hangs the alder’s crimson beada,’’ 


and makes provision for the raven and the sparrow ? 





Nor need such lessons be infrequent. The winter days 
are full of beauty, and have much to tell all who will see 
and hear. The flight of a bluejay among the brown 
oak leaves, which still cling to the stardy boughs,— 
does it not suggest a morning talk? Who knows 
the habits of the jay? Where does he stay dur- 
ing the winter? Who has seen him? Appoint a com- 
mittee of one, some bright-eyed lad, to write upon the 
board or upon a sheet of paper posted in a conspicuous 
place, the dates when the jay is seen. Do you think the 
children will fail to watch,—to search, to listen, and re- 
port? Impossible, if the teacher cares to hear what they 
discover. After such searching will they not relish the 
allusions to the jay in Burrough’s Hard Fare, and delight 
in hearing the chapter read some winter afternoon ? 

The glory of the winter sunsets, the beauty of the leaf- 
less trees, the delicacy of the frost traceries, the peace of 
the new fallen snow,—these we must share with the chil- 
dren. If they recognize our joy in these things, they 
will respond joyfully, and receive their heritage in the 
treasures of the snow. 








AMARICAN SCHOOLS FOR AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP.* 


BY STATE SUPT. ANDREW 8S. DRAPER, NEW YORK. 


Nothing so promotes intelligence as healthful activity. 
Every effort to improve his horses and cattle improves 
the farmer more than his stock. ‘The evolution of ma- 
chinery has done more for the heads than the pockets of 
the people. The increase in the number and volume of 
our business transactions is sharpening the wits of our 
generation more than the mere accumulation of wealth 
could possibly do. 

The educational world isin aferment. Private philan- 
thropy and public authority are providing means as never 
before. Artificial helps are multiplying as if by magic. 
Everything is expected of the schools. ‘They are called 
upon to make pies, stuff chickens, cut dresses, run sew- 
ing machines and typewriters, and transform themselves 
into carpenters’ shops. Educators are trying to outrun 
the people. The air is full of propositions and sugges- 
tions. Philosophical speculation is so common and so 
abstruse in our educational conventions that some of us 
start from our bewilderment to look about us and see if 
there are not grates over the windows and bolts upon the 
doors. 

This is all right. We do not find fault with it. Good 
will come of it. This coming and going, this marching 
and counter-marching, this thinking and this attempting, 
will add to the world's mental strength and usher in such 
an era of intellectual light and glory as the world has 
never seen. In the meantime the waste of time and 

means and energy will be great and for a time, at least, 

inevitable. The cost of public education per capita of 
enrollment in the public schools of New York in 1888 

was $15.19; in Wisconsin it was $1266; in Iowa it 

was $13.43; in Nebraska it was $1500. In Prussia, in 

1886, the cost of elementary instruction per capita of en- 

rollment; was only $7 72,' and yet seventy-five per cent. 

of the total expenditures for public education was for 

elementary instruction. In France, in 1887, the cost of 

primary instruction per capita of enrollment was only 

$8.98,2 and yet eighty-six per cent. of the total outlay for 

public education wss for primary instruction. 

It will hardly do for us to say that we are doing it 





* An address before the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at 
Madison, Dec. 28. 1891; The Lowa State Teachers’ Association, at Des 
Moines, Dec. 30, 1891; The Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at 
Lincoln, Dec 31, 1891. 





with greater interest the many ways in which the spar- 





Surt. J. M. Greznwoop, Kansas City, Mo. : Thy 


rows are cared for? to note the wayside stores hitherto 


1 Per capita of total population, the cost in Prussia was $1.31. 
2 Per capita of total population, the cost in France was §1.17. 
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more effectually than they. It is safer to conclude that 
our machinery does not fit together and work as econom- 
ically as theirs. 

What is education? You might say that it is the har- 
monious development of the “whole man,” physically, 
mentally, morally. Here is a man whose physical nature 
seems to be all right. Mentally he is fully developed. 
He knows all about differential caleulus. He is posted 
as to Latin and Greek derivations. He is an expert on 
the developing processes of the human mind. His moral 
nature is sound and in a way active. But he is awry 
with all the world. Nothing meets his approbation. 
His great mind is above earthly things. He has no earn- 
ing power that is discernible. 

Here is another man. He is physically perfect and 
morally sound. Bat he knows nothing about the tech- 
nical rules of grammar. If he writes a letter without 
the intervention of a typewriter he will misspell several 
words. Yet he is the head of a successful business house. 
He stimulates the business energy of every one in his 
neighborhood. He is interested in what concerns the 
public. He supports a church, helps build a soldiers’ 
monument, contributes to the erection of a public hall or 
a free library. He is the mainstay of a happy and pros- 
perous home. His wife looks comfortable and well kept. 
His children are self-respecting and well-behaved. 

Which of these two men is the better educated ? 

Here are two women. One is the graduate of a 
woman's college of high rank. She never fails to use 
“who” and “ whom” just as they should be used. She 
is thoroughly informed in the history of literature. She 
could tell you all about the overthrow of the feudal sys- 
tem and the influence of the monastic schools upon our 
modern civilization. But she has got it into her head 
that the chief end of woman is to wear a dress prescribed 
by a so-called reform movement. She is not content to 
do it herself, but feels that it is her heaven-endowed mis- 
sion to make all other women do as she does. She at- 
tends all the meetings for the regeneration of the Indian, 
and the reconstruction of the freedmen. When there is 
» religious revival, or a mission movement of extraordin- 
iry proportions, she dips into it as deep as she can. To 
o these things she necessarily neglects the little things 

hich make home bright and inviting. She is at the 


iercy of servants who understand her perfectly. She 
continually parades her domestic tribulations. 
The other woman knows nothing of the classics. She 


does not appreciate the connection between the Reforma- 
tion and modern educational theories. She doesn’t feel 
the responsibility of regulating all the affairs of the 
world. She is content to wear herhair and cut her gowns 
as other women do. Her castle is her home and she is 
secure in it. She can make her own bread and cook her 
own meats, or direct others how to doit. She is at the 
head of her own table. She makes her husband forget 
the annoyances of to-day, and prepares him for the 
struggles of to-morrow. If a neighbor is sick, she will be 
on hand promptly and efficiently. She does it as a mat- 
ter of course, without thinking it a sacrifice and without 
expecting credit for it. She helps her church without 
dissipating in it. But she does not gain prominence by 
being odd; she does not get credit for extreme and 
painful goodness at the expense of those who are 
dependent upon her. She did not have the opportunities 
of the advanced schools, perhaps but poor opportunities 
in the lower grades, but she fills the place in which cir- 
cumstances have placed her, and fills it well. She makes 
herself useful and commands the gratitude and respect 
of all about her. 

Which of these women is the better educated ? 

What then is education? All of it is not to be found 


in books. It is not a healthy body alone. It is not in- 
flated intellectuality alone. It is not overwrought reli- 
‘ous fervor. It is not any two of these taken together. 
James Mill says the end of education is “to render the 
individual as much as possible an instrument of happiness, 
first to himself and next to others.” 

This may not answer as the basis of operations of the 
public school system. We may infer it to mean that ed- 
ueation must produce manly men and womanly women, 
qualified for citizenship, suited to social relationship, 


thrifty in business, helpful to others, honoring God. It 
muit make good husbands and wives, kind fathers and 
mothers, successful professional men, business men, me- 


chanics, and farmers. It must make more successful 
farmers and mechanics than lawyers and doctors. It 
may breed ambition but not discontent. It must lead 
one to make the most of himself for himself and for 
others, to make the most of others for them and for him- 
self. It must make one believe in himself and in his 
ability to do things. He must love his family. He must 
regard the scenes of his childhood and the associations of 
his youth. He must have convictions. He must believe 
in God and the future. He must associate with a church 
and help it. He must aid his neighbors. He must sup- 
port his own town and all its interests. He must have 
pride in his own commonwealth. He must feel like re- 
moving his hat in the presence of the flag of the republic 
wherever it may appear, and be ready to fight for what 
the flag means whenever it may be necessary. 

Educational effort is not confined to America. Com- 
mencing in the east, it has traveled westward on parallels 
of latitude, with a constantly accumulating force and a 
continually accelerating speed, until it seems likely to 
have its most abundant fruitage in the great republic. 

All nations, even those in barbarism, have undertaken 
totrain their young. All have educated for themselves 
and for their own purposes. Our own North American 
Indians in their wild and primitive state carefully in- 
structed their youth to expertness as hunters and warriors, 
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as well as in the exemplification of many of the manly 
virtues. China has maintained an extended system of 
schools of various grades for four thousand years. India 
has for thousands of years maintained schools of different 
grades. Higher education has from ancient times re- 
eeived careful attention. The Persian taught his boy to 
ride a horse and tell the truth. The Jews were a con- 
templative people, and had much practical wisdom. 
Egypt is probably the oldest civilization of the world. 
Her people were to some extent a learned people. Her 
nobility was hereditary, and they studied natural philos- 
ophy, natural history, mathematics,—particularly astron- 
omy and geometry, history and jurisprudence. Great 
proficiency was attained in the mechanic arts. Greece 
and Rome are first upon the list of European civilization. 
A beautiful soul in a beautiful body was the chief aim of 
Athenian education. Rome was an advance upon Greece. 
Education received much attention. Her system was 
broader and more comprehensive. But the schools were 
private enterprises. Teachers were too commonly per- 
sons who failed in other callings. Discipline was severe. 
The higher classes employed private tutors, because the 
available schools were not in good repute. 

The Germans and the Dutch were the first to catch a 
glimpse of the breadth and scope of modern educational 
work, as they were the first to evolve methods of instruc- 
tion adequate to the needs of that work. They imbibed 
the idea as well as the means of carrying it into execu- 
tion at a comparatively early day, and in some regards 





they have undoubtedly held leadetship even to the present 
day. All honor to the sagacity of their statesmanship 
and the erudition of their schoolmasters. Much might 
be said of the general educational work of France and 
Switzerland, and particularly during the last decade. 
There is not much to be said of that of England. Throngh 
all its history, it has been the well-settled policy of the 
English government to elaborately educate the nobility 
rather than to generally educate the people. She is only 
now beginning to break away from her traditions. But 
in none of the European countries have the schools been 
free, until within recent years, and until the stern logic of 
the American experiment made that course imperative. 

It has remained for the nineteenth century to conceive 
a plan of education broad enough and complete enough to 
enable man to make the most of himself, and it has re- 
mained for the states of the American Union to develop 
the instrumentality by which every human being within 
their borders may make the most of himself. 

Educational instrumentalities are of infinite variety. 
The home, the church, the farm, the workshop, the fac- 
tory, the counting-room, the newspaper, the express train, 
the public concert, the lyceum lecture, the legislature, the 
courts,—all these are instruments of education. Example 
is educational. Experience is avery potent educator. A 
sound heart and large contact with the world will do more 
for one than the schools can do in the absence of either. 
Yet schools are the great conservators and instruments of 
all educational progress. Kindergartens and primary 
schools, grammar schools and high schools, colleges and 
universities, technical schools and professional schools, 
mission schools and Sunday schools, private schools and 
public schools, all contribute to the sound and general 
education of the people more than any unauthorized and 
unorganized instrumentality can. Of all these agencies, 
one is of infinitely more consequence than all the rest. It 
is that one which is entirely supported by public moneys, 
entirely controlled by public authority, reaching every 
home, helping all the people, and on every side of human 
nature, the great free elementary school system of the 
country. 

This is a growth. It is the child of experience and of 

necessity. In the Atlantic States it has come up through 
the stages of church schools for charitable purposes, pri- 
vate schools as money-making expedients, schools organ- 
ized and sanctioned by local communities but supported 
by rate-payers where patrons were able, and by the public 
as a charity in cases where patrons could not or would 
not pay. These agencies sufficed very well in the pioneer 
days, when the people were few, homogeneous, and well 
disposed, but as the territory filled up, as cities grew, as 
the brilliant spectacle which the new world presented to 
the old allured troublesome elements to our shores, as 
social problems multiplied, as the suffrage was extended, 
as problems of state became more and more complex, it 
became manifest that all the property of the people must 
be pledged to the education of the children of all the 
people, and that the management of the educational estab. 
lishment must not be left to indifference, to chance or 
caprice, to sects or to classes, but hedged about by consti- 
tations and laws, and committed to hands chosen by and 
managed in the interests of all the people. 
All nations have educated their youth for the promo- 
tion of their own ends. Americanschools must be shaped 
and operated in view of American circumstances and for 
the furtherance of the highest aims of our social and 
national life. The marvelous development of our material 
resources, the amazing growth of our national life, has 
exerted a marked influence upon the national character. 
It has kindled the greatest expectations. It has filled us 
with unrest We give large names to small things. We 
are intolerant of suggestions. We are impatient of com- 
parisons. We think we know it all. 

But we have yet some things to learn. We need to 
learn patience and contentment. We must make the 
most of what we are and of what we have, and do it 
where we are. We are to make the most of our labor. 
We are to direct it in channels where it will bring the 
best returns. We are to hold labor in esteem. What a 
false conception we have of the degree of honor or credit, 
or the extent of peace and happiness which attaches to‘ 
the different classes of labor! What we most need is not 





an enlarged crop of lawyers, doctors, and politicians, but 
of farmers, who understand the nature of the soil, whe 
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can put it to its best uses, and who have intelligence 
enough to make it produce a home with a library and a 
musical instrument in it; mechanics, who have skill in 
the mechanical industries and pride enough in their work 
to make it yield them honor and a competency ; builders 
and manufacturers, who add to the world’s possessions. 
We need to learn not only to do and to grow, but to ex. 
pend and to save. How much more a little money will 
do in hands that are cultivated, than a great deal will do 
in hands that are gross! Educated intelligence will im- 
prove the food. It will discriminate in its selections ; it 
will get the better raw material ; it will improve the prep- 
aration, and regulate the time, order, and manner of con- 
sumption so as to get the best results. It will secare 
better and cheaper clothing, suited to the cireumstances 
in which it is to be worn and the uses to which it is to be 
put. The amount of money which is wasted would sup- 
port the world in comfort if intelligently applied. We have 
much to learn in the way of living and of doing. If we 
fill the measure of our responsibility to the brim, we shall 
appreciate the needs of our generation, take the world’s 
experience as our guide, and go about perfecting a public 
educational system, complete and symmetrical from the 
kindergarten to the university; a system which will touch 
humanity upon every side, which will develop the utmost 
of manhood and womanhood, loyal sons and daughters of 
the state, and patriotic American citizens everywhere. 





The corner-stone principle of the public school system 
is that it is not a local, but a general institution. Villages 
and townships are not to exercise their option about main- 
taining schools. They must maintain them. They are 
not to maintain them in their own way unless their way 
is the best way. Schools cannot be left to the caprice, 
the poverty, or the ignorance of local settlements. In 
law and in fact the common school system is a state sys- 
tem. The state is the only power which can legislate and 
which can execute. It establishes state school funds, it 
levies annual taxes for school purposes, it authorizes town- 
ships or villages to raise other taxes. The village or 
township does not possess this power, and cannot exercise 
it except when the state givesit. The state has no moral 
or legal right to exercise the high power of taxation ex- 
cept for an unmixed and general good. When it raises 
money, it is bound to raise enough to attain the end in 
view. It must justify the theory upon which it proceeds. 
It can do this only by accomplishing what it undertakes. 
Then it must hold the right of general supervision in its 
own hand, and it must determine the extent and the char- 
acter of local supervision. It must avail itself of the 
world’s knowledge of schools. It must legislate and it 
must administer, by and through the people, in the Amer- 
ican fashion, but in a manner which will put the best pos- 
sible school within reach of every home upon its soil. No 
power short of the state can do this. If the state stays its 
hand, it will not be done. 

There is great need of improvement in school property 
and greater need of better management in bringing it 
about. There is an unwritten law against compelling 
girls to breathe air which has been through the lungs of 
fifty other children before it comes to them. ‘The people 
have no realization of the educational value of a good 
schoolhouse. Its influence upon the health, intellectual 
activity, and moral sense is inestimable. What we want 
are plain buildings, constructed upon a plan which will 
please the eye, which are substantial and calculated to 
withstand the hard usage to which they must inevitably 
be put, which are large enough to give all a fair chance 
for their health, which are adequately warmed and fully 
and properly ventilated and lighted, and about which 
there are ample, dry, clean, and well-kept grounds. 

The tone of the teaching service in the American 
schools must be advanced. It has much immature mate- 
rial in it. It has some worn-out, and a great deal of un- 
prepared material. The compensation has been inade- 
quate to the nature and responsibility of the employment, 
but it has been greater than youth and incapacity could 
gain in any other way so gratifying to their pride. 

Everything hinges upon the teacher. Neatness, cheer- 
fulness, health, discipline, interest, enthusiasm, moral sense, 
all center upon her. If it did not offend my neighbor, who 


has a common right in the school, I would hold religious 
exercises every morning. But if the teacher is a moral 





such a result. I would put a flag in every schoolroom. 
But if the teacher is a real patriot, there will be patrio- 
tism in the school, flag or no flag. If her soul is not 
attuned to the music of the Union, there would be little 
patriotic ardor, even in the presence of all the bullet- 
riddled and blood-stained battle-flags which your gallant 
soldiers carried so grandly from Shiloh to Atlanta and 
from “ Atlanta to the Sea.” 

It is frequently said that there are born teachers. Un- 
doubtedly some persons have more natural adaptation to 
a teacher’s work than others. Some lay hold of the trae 
idea, and acquire teaching power more readily than others. 
But sympathy is wasted upon persons who cannot pass 
examinations, who cannot discuss educational questions, 
who do not attend educational meetings, or read educa- 
tional literature, and yet are alleged to be great teachers. 
If anything has been settled, it is that good teaching rests 
apon a scientific basis. Persons are not born teachers 
any more than they are born physicians, or born lawyers, 
or born engineers. Teachers are produced as any pro- 
fessional experts are produced, by study and by training 
and by experience, and the first duty of a state is to go 
about building up a professionally trained teaching service 
for its public schools. 

Professional training cannot rest upon nothing. There 
must be a scholarship basis or there can be no professional 
superstructure. Scholarship, for obvious reasons, may be 
better acquired in the ordinary schools. Prussia has pro- 
vided for 119 state normal schools and France for 175. 
Upon the basis of population, that is perhaps equivalent 
to seven in Wisconsin, eight in Iowa, five in Nebraska, 
and twenty-six in New York. A normal school supplies 
the best means of preparation for a teacher. Bat it must 
be such in fact as well as in name. It must have a 
proper equipment and suitable facilities for carrying on 
its work ; it must not be clogged by raw material ; it 
must be saturated with the teaching spirit ; i¢ must not 
grope around in the unfathomable depths of psychological 
speculation until it loses all sight of the real school and 
the living child ; it must have practice as well as theory, 
and it must be in living relations with the public school 
system ; if its diploma does not honestly certify a skilled 
teacher, it had better close its doors and let down its fires. 


But normal schools and training classes presumably 
cannot supply all needed teachers. Then give certificates 
to others, but only upon the basis of written examinations, 
held at stated times, in public places, the question papers 
issued from the state office and opened only in the pres- 
ence of the class, the answer papers to be held for subse- 
quent review. Freely distribute syllabi indicating the 
scope and character of the examinations. Keep full 
public records of all the proceedings. Give only enough 
of such certificates to make sure that the schools will be 
supplied with teachers. Grade these certificates, and 
require the holders of the lower grades to advance to the 
higher, or cease teaching. Authorize school officers to 
indorse certificates so as to make them good in other dis- 
tricts than those where they were issued. Discontinue 
the examinations, and give additional privileges in the 
higher grades. 

These examinations will fix only the mimimum stand- 
ard of intellectual qualifications. Let the local examiner 
put the standard for his district as much higher than this 
as he likes or as the circumstances of his district will 
allow. Let him withhold certificates for any cause which 
seems to him sufficient. Only forbid him from giving a 
certificate in any case where the state standard is not 
reached. 

There is no philosophy like the philosophy of results, 
no logic like the logic of events. There are some things 
in our public school work which must be done. The ton- 
ing up of the teaching service is one of them. This plan 
will do it. It will enable the state to know that every 
teacher in its service has at least a known degree of qual- 
ifications. It will set all teachers, or intending teachers, 

at work. It will influence their reading. It will direct 
their work in the most profitable channels. It will point 

their minds to those things which ought to be uppermost 
in the schools. It will send them to the training classes 
and the normal schools. It will increase the circulation 
of educational journals and the purchase of educational 
books. It will eliminate favoritism and put all upon their 
merits, It will advance the wages, for it will minimize 





tage which ‘immaturity and incompetency have over ex- 
perience and capacity because the former can afford to 
work for less wages. I€ will meet the approval of the 
competent teachers, for it will protectthem. It will close 
the mouths of the incompetents, for their protests will only 
advertise their incapacity. It will stimulate all the eda- 
cational work of the state and make the teaching force 
more self-confident, more self-respecting, more of a power, 
because more free, because more trustworthy, because it 
knows the ground it stands upon. 

The wise school teacher will stand ready to meet all 
requirements and be in position to demand better treat- 
ment. The average weekly compensation of the teach- 
ers of Wisconsin is $9.06, of Iowa $849, of Nebraska 
$10.10, of New York $12.18. In Prussia it is $6.69, 
and in France, $5.03. But the French or German 
teacher has a permanent tenare, a residence provided, and 
a pension in old age. Moreover the purchasing power is 
perhaps a hundred per cent. greater there than here. 
Again, if we investigate the compensation of all other kinds 
of labor, we shall find that itis paid twice as much here as 
there. Itis so of day labor, of skilled labor, of all the 
professional employments, of everything but teaching. 
The conditions which trustees and directors put upon em- 
ployment, the extent to which they violate agreements or 
terminate contracts is something amazing. 

As we increase our exactions and guard the avenues of 
admission to the teaching service, we can with great 
propriety more thoroughly trust and more completely 
protect that service, and pursuing both courses we shall 
have the public schools in trained hands equal to the 
management of the work which the schools are expected 
to perform. 

In America, general education is a public duty. Our 
public education is primarily for citizenship. Indirectly 
it is for a livelihood. While specialization is the order 
of ths day, the schools cannot specialize to any great ex- 
tent. The schools cannot tell a child all he will need to 
know. He will forget such as it does tell him. His 
wits must be sharpened and his thinking machinery must 
be stimulated to act for itself, to find ont things on its 
own account. The school must not forget that the child 
is tolive by his hands and his eyes, as well as by his 
ability to reason. His value as acitizen is dependent 
as much on his ability to do as on his ability to think, 
and perhaps as much on his sense of right as on either. 
We must prepare to do the best work in the first years. 
If there is unusual care or large expense, it must be there. 
The greatest expertness must be put where it reaches the 
greatest number and performs the more lasting and con- 
sequential work. We must proceed as though each year 
may be the last one the child will have the benefit of the 
school. We must touch him on all sides of his many- 
sided nature. 

The kindergarten is feasible. It is not incongruous 
with other work. It operates at an age when parents 
will be glad to have children in school. It not only 
lengthens their time in school, but the results are other- 
wise extraordinary. It arouses an interest in natural ob- 
jects. It cultivates social amenities and asserts mutual- 
ity of rights and obligations. It quickens the moral 
sense. It sharpens the observing and perceptive facul- 
ties. It stimulates and trains the constructive powers. 
It trains the eye to exactness and the hand to deftness at 
an age when such training is effective, and influences the 
whole after life. If we would put a kindergarten at the 
first end of the course and follow it with industrial draw- 
ing through the primary and grammar grades, we should 
be doing what is entirely practicable, and we should be 


doing about as much in the way of manual training as 
the public schools can fairly be expected to do. 


The public schools cannot specialize. They meet their 


responsibilities when they sharpen and quicken all the 
faculties and when they equip the human powers for de- 
ciding upon a vocation and acquiring special expertness 
in it. 
both obedience, punctuality, neatness, some knowledge of 
themselves and of the rights of others, teach them to spell 
correctly, to speak grammatically, to write legibly, to 
read understandingly, teach them the fundamental prin- 
ciples of mathematics ; teach them to use their eyes, their 
ears, and theip fingers; teach them accuracy in a few 
things rather than g smattering of everything, and yoy 


Give girls an equal chance with boys and teach 








force, there will be moral growth, exercises or not. If she 
is not a moral foros, no amount of exercises will produce 





the competition. J+ will Jargely do awsy with the adyan-. will measurably have met the demands upon the pablie 
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schools. Do it in a cheerful way so that the teacher will 
be looked upon as a friend and helper rather than as a 
policeman, and so that the school shall seem an interest- 
ing workshop rather than a gloomy prison. 

The European schools have one decided advantage in 
the authoritative position which they hold among the 
people. All disputes between officer, teachers, children, 
and parents are settled authoritatively, promptly, and 
finally. No one thinks of the school being interrupted 
for any cause. How this promotes the substantiality 
of the institution! Of no less consequence is the fact 
that all children within fixed ages must be in school 
whenever the schools are in session. Attendance is uni- 
versal and regular. The habit of attendance has become 
fixed. Berlin is a city of the size of Chicago, but you 
could not find ten children in it who are out of school 
when they ought to be there. Over the whole matter 
spreads the hand of authority. American schools will 
never be able to make American citizenship safe without 
it. In all communities there will be ignorant, indifferent, 
dissolute, cruel, and criminal classes who have to be reg- 
ulated, controlled and directed in the interest of the com- 
mon safety. You may provide the best accommodations, 
you may secure the best teachers, you may lay out the 
work with the greatest care, and yet the great end for 
which the schools are maintained is in danger of being 
thwarted and defeated unless public authority makes 
sure that the children of the troublesome classes are 
otherwise suitably instructed, or are brought into the 
public schools and kept there. This is but enforcing the 
right of every American child ; it is only exercising wise 
guardianship over the future of the country. 

If the American school system is to justify the theory 
upon which it is maintained, if it is to be the safeguard 
of American citizenship, it must-be progressive. Its 
management must be conservative and yet alert; it must 
work from a scientific basis. It must not seek to do too 
much ; it must accomplish completely what it undertakes. 
It must reach the poorest and the humblest ; it must be 
good enough for the richest and the highest. Its teach 
ers must have recognized standing in any intellectual or 
social company. It must keep clear of sects and classes 
and parties. It must avoid entanglements and complica- 
tions and controversy. It is of the people and for ai/ the 
people. It is working in the most enlightened times of 
all the world’s history ; it is operating among the freest, 
brightest, most buoyant, most expectant, most progressive 
people on the earth. But there are some inherent weak- 
nesses in our system. There is some unfortunate misap- 
prehension among the people, some unwise tendencies in 
our plans. The advanced work is absorbing more than 
its share of attention and of resources. The elementary 
work is in danger of being slighted. In many parts of 
the country it is not what we now know to be the best. 
The American school system needs all the knowledge and 
experience the worla has upon school problems for its 
guidance. Growth is the order of the day. If it has 
discretion and courage, a knowledge of circumstances, 
clearness of vision, and strength of purpose ; if it knows 
the cost and value of human liberty ; if it has a concep 
tion of the sacredness of government by the people, an 
undoubting faith in the future of the Republic ; if it 
knows what these things rest upon, and acts with intelli- 
gence and conscience in fulfilling its high and holy mis- 
sion, it will carry blessings to every hamlet in the land, 
and bring added renown to the American name around 
the world. 

No loyal student of the history of the Republic can 
pass westward from the Atlantic States across the old 
“ Northwest Territory ” and into that part of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase lying north of the famous 36° 30’ parallel 
of latitude without feeling that he is upon sacred ground. 
The great ordinance of 1787, and the historic compro- 
mise measure of 1820, dedicated this great land to free- 
dom, and the valor of the settlers vindicated the states- 
manship of the fathers. The pledge, “ Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall be forever encouraged,” in the mighty ordi- 
nance which preceded and ranks the Constitution itself, 
brought to this great country, from the New England and 
ne States, men and women who feared God and were 

pon making themselves “ nsefyl to themselves and 


We are having a great influx of immigration now. It 
must be assimilated and put to the best uses. It must be 
made to contribute to the added greatness and glory which 
is still in store for the Republic. The public school is 
the mighty instramentality of the people for doing this. 
Maintain it upon an impregnable basis ; do not permit its 
work to become involyed in uncertainty and confusion ; 
organize its departments systematically and harmoniously 
so as to prevent waste ; emphasize the importance of the 
elementary grades ; demand full and regular attendance ; 
protect every child against the imposition of bad work ; 
act in harmony, with courage and with patience. The 
results will be abundant, and the future will be secure. 











Methods for the Schoolroom. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY* 
BY OLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THE GRASSHOPPER.—(II.) 


The best way to learn the external anatomy of this or any other 
insect is to separate the body into its various parts, and arrange 
them on a card with the appendages in their proper places beside 
them, as shown in Fig. 1. Even if children cannot do this witb 
perfect success, they will learn much in the attempt. 








Review of Lesson I, — The grasshopper has head, thorax, and 
abdomen. Its skeleton is a horny crust that covers its body. I: 
has jointed appendages. The thorax has three rings, On the 
thorax are three pairs of legs and two pairs of wings. The hind 
wings are folded like a fan, and the others are long and straight. 
The hind legs are long for jumping. The abdomen has ten rings 
and bears the egg-points. The ears are on the first ring of the 
abdomen. 

Outline of New Work. — The head is long and moves 
freely on the neck. There are two large eyes, one on 
each side of the head. The grasshopper has one pair of 
antenna. In the center of the forehead is a simple eye 
(Fig. 2, oc,) that is easily seen, while two more simple 
eyes (Fig. 2, oc',) are placed, one on each side, in front 
of the compound eyes. 

Holding the head of the grasshopper firmly between 
the fingers, and raising the loose flap that covers the 
mouth-parts, called the labrum, or upper lip, (Figs. 1 
and 2, la,) we see the hard, dark 
brown mandibles (Fig. 1, md,) having 
strong, toothed edges with which the 
* grasshopper cuts off leaves of plants. 
Between these is the mouth. Below the 
mouth lies what is often called the under 
lip, but is really a pair of united ap 
pendages, the second pair of maxille 
(Fig. 1, ma?). Above these and nearly 
Fig. 2, hidden between them and the mandi- 
bles are the first pair of maxille (Fig. 1, mz'). In 
Fig. 2 only the palpi or jointed feelers of the maxille 
are seen. 





Fig. 1, tn, is the tongue, which is between the first pair of 
maxilla. 

Some of us have watched the grasshopper breathe, and 
know how he seems to pant as his body contracts and 
expands. We look on the sides of the abdomen for the 





breathing holes. Here they are, seven of them in plain 
sight, and another high up on the first ring in front of 
the ear (Fig. 3, C, s3-s'?). They look like tiny pin- 
holer, just above the fold on each side of the abdomen 
and close to the forward margin of each ring. If these 
do not show plainly, a larger pair on the thorax (Fig. 3, 
B, s?,) can often be seen a little above the second pair of 
legs. There is also one more pair on the first ring of the 
thorax. 

Through the breathing holes air passes to the wonder- 
ful sets of air tub-s and. air sacs found in every part of 








the grasshopper’s body. Fifty-three of these tiny bal. 
loons have been counted in the head alone. A body 
made so light and buoyant is easily carried through the 
air by the strong wings. 

The baby grasshopper, called the larva, is like its 
mother, but has no wings. In order to grow it must 
throw off its outer coat, just as the young lobster does. 
After it has done this three times little wing-pads appear 
m its back, and it is now called a pupa. Twice more it 
casts off its coat, and now it is the full grown imago, 
ready for flying or jumping. 

The note of the grasshopper is produced by rubbing 
the small teeth on the inner side of the thigh of the hind 
leg against the veins on the outer side of the fore wing, 
or wing-cover as it is often called. It is easy to show 
how this is done by drawing a comb over the edge of a 
piece of stiff paper. 





EVERYTHING IN NUMBERS.*—(VL.) 
BY ALBERTI E. WINSHIP. 
ALL POSSIBLE DIFFICULTIES. 


The essential combinations may now be materially re- 
duced in number, but the practice should be intensified. 
It is safe to infer that if the fractional combinations are 
thoroughly known the multiplications will be, and as a 
matter of fact the practice will as often be in the multi- 
plications as in the fractional form. The same may be 
said with the lessening. If you find any lack of readiness 
with multiplying or lessening when pupils know the frac- 
tional numbers or the adding, then intensify the practice. 
The essential combinations for perfection in fractional 
work and in adding and lessening are there : 


4 of 14, 1 of 15, + of 16. 

} of 16. + of 18, k of 18, 

4 of 18, 

4 and 3. 7 and 4. T and 5. 8 and 6. 
5 and 3, 6 and 5. 9 and 4, 9 and 6. 
6 and 3. 9 and 3, 8 and 5, 8 and 8. 
5 and 4, 8 and 4. 7 and 6, 9 and 7. 
8 and 3. 9 and 5. 9 and 8. 


There are, then, but twenty-six difficult combinations 
upon which the child needs practice. These are the only 
“tables” that he needs to learn, but he should know 
these as he knows that 2 and 2 are 4. All the mistakes 
in adding are practically the direct or indirect lack of 
familiarity with these nineteen combinations. The mis- 
chief of the old-time work in arithmetic is the lack of any 
discrimination in the making up of examples. One, two, 
and three are as often introduced for adding as the other 
numbers. What a child knows thoroughly and that upon 
which he is sure to have abundance of practice needs little 
special attention, while the rare and vexatious combina- 
tions, of which there are but nineteen, need much atten- 
tion. Practice, practice, PRACTICE upon these nineteen 
combinations. 








19 others, sj 
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Here are a few good examples in addition, for those! hand, starting from the right hand and sewing toward 


who do not care to use the example cards : 


eo ae ie va 2 a See oe oo 
8° £8 Oe ee . . @ ae oe ae 
et OS Va eae es BC en wae Pi eee 
. eS eS a ee ee Oe ee 
i Aue Riieowrent ee re” Fei Se, RY IF 
o: .£": F Sar OO 8 2 8? ht 2S LS 





The time has come for the giving of the remaining 
possible combinations. There are no more for adding, 
for those already learned will cover all new cases 
above twenty; but there are new cases for multipli- 
cation. Drop the fractional method and emphasize 
the multiplication, practicing, however, with the frac- 
tional method, but not teaching it, assuming that if they 
know that 5 8’s are 40, they will also know that a fifth of 
forty is eight. Do not take the trouble to refer, even, to 
the fact that 20 is 2 times 10; 30,3 x 10, ete. In the 
learning of numbers from 20 to 100 they saw that. 
Abandon the form “3 8’s” and say 3 times 8, and use X 
for times. Be not of those who wreck young minds with 
undue nicety in regard to phrasing. Call attention to the 
combinations of 11 up to 99, but do not teach them. 
They can see and will always know the relation of 11 to 
22, 33, 44, ete , without your giving more than a passing 
word to it. 


20 ie 4 x 5. 21 is 3 X 7. 
24 is 2 X 12, 25 is 5 X 5. 
3 xX 8& 
4 xX 6. 
27 ia 3 X 9. 28 is 4 X 7. 
30 is 5 X 6. 32 is 4 X 8, 
35 is 5 X 7. 36 is 4 X 9. 
6 xX 6. 
30 is 5 X 8. 42 is 6 X 7. 
45 ia 5 X 9. 48 is 6 X 8 
49 is 7 X 7. 54 is 6 X 9. 
56 is 7 X 8 63 is 7 X 9. 
72 is 8 X 9. 84 is 7 X 12. 
96 is 8 X 12. 108 is 9 X 12. 
191.46 114. X11 132 is 11 X 12. 


144 is 12 X 12. 


There is an open question as to whether it is necessary 
to teach that 6 x 4 are 24 after having taught that 

« Gare 24. It is not as clear a case as with the 
adding 6 and 4 are 10, for if the multiplication were to 
be taught objectively, as I would on no condition teach 
them above twenty, you would be obliged to teach that 
6 4's are 24 as much as though you had never taught that 
4 6’s were 24; but when abstractly you have taught that 
4 times 6 are 24, you bave taught a well-trained child 
that 6 times 4 are 24. We have added to our previous 
thirty-three combinations for permanent practice these 
twenty-eight, making a grand total of fifty-nine combina- 
tions, upon which there should be almost daily practice. 

Teach the writing of numbers from 100 to 1,000, and 
from 1,000 to 10,000. Do this in a very direct and 
simple manner. 





SEWING FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS.* 
[Course adopted by Board of Education of the City of New York.] 


Use at first red thread, which will show the stitches on 
the muslin. 

If necessary, let the child rule, with a pencil, a straight 
line on the muslin before basting work. 

Lowest Grapr.—The use of the thimble should be 
taught ; what finger to put it on, and why used. 

Then teach the child to break off a piece of thread the 
length of her arm, and to make a knot at the end. 

Practice the threading of the needle and the drawing 
of the needle and thread through pieces of muslin, with 
the hands in proper position for sewing. 

With paper teach the use of scissors. 

Two pieces of muslin should be given to each pupil; 
the teacher should hold up two similar pieces, fold over 
the raw edges before the class, and baste the edges to- 
gether. 

Then let each child do the same and take special pains 
to fold over the edges evenly and to make regular basting 
stitches in straight lines. 

Illustrate these lines on a blackboard, and teach that a 
rows of stitches can be made in as straight a line as can 
be made by a pencil on a slate. 

When basting is understood, teach the child to over- 





the left. Especial attention should be given to the start- 
ing and finishing off of the work. ven stitches should 
be the first consideration ; finally, stitches are to be made 
small as well as even. 

Sxconp Grapge.—With square pieces of paper teach 
the child to turn down hems, both wide and narrow. 
When facility is gained, practice the same upon pieces of 
muslin; next let the child baste the hem, as edges were 
fastened in the preceding grade. When the hem is 
ready, the child should be taught that the stitches in 
hemming must be slanting ; illustrate such on the black- 


board. 
Let the cbild first learn to put the needle through the 


turned-down edge only, leaving the knot or a little end of 
the thread to be tucked under the hem and sewed in by 
the first stitches. When ready for these, let the needle 
be nearly on a line with the hem, with the point toward 
the left hand. 

Let the stitches be even, becoming smaller with practice. 

Care should be taken that the ends of a hem are neatly 
over-handed. 

When hemming is understood, running or seam sewing 
should be taken up. The rule for fine running is: Take 
up two threads and skip two ; but such careful work can 
only be obtained after considerable practice. 
The child must be trained to make stitches of uniform 
size and so that they shall form straight lines. 
As the edges of the seam are rough, the child must be 
taught to overcast them after they are trimmed evenly. 
Overcasting stitches should be easy, slanting, even, and 
not too close or too deep. 
Urrer Grape.—Review running stitches ; the child 
must be shown that such stitches have not sufficient 
strength for all purposes, and that, where greater strength 
is needed, other kinds of stitches must be used. 
Seams of waists and sleeves, and such others as require 
strength, must be stitched or back-stitched, etc. 





TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1, “What institution for industrial and technical train- 
ing has been opened recently in Philadelphia ? 
2. Who is its founder? How much has he given to 
the school ? 

3. What courses of instruction are provided for ? 
4, What class of students is this school intended to 
help ? 

5. What state issue may at the present time be fairly 
called a national issue ? 

6. Why is this question national ? 

7. What does the Lottery Company wish to do to pro- 
tect its interests in Louisiana? 
8. Why is this necessary ? 
9. How does this question affect political parties in the 
state ? 

10. What state official has done good service in fighting 
the lottery ? 

11. What law was passed by the last Congress to lessen 


whatever he pleases as regards these things. 
non-essentials, but the principle is that the teacher should 
be at or near his desk at all times, and that pupils should 
come to him for aid. 


do you call the dependent clauses ? 


—— — ——_—- ————— os eee 


4, Those whose means are limited, 160 free scholarships being 
given to students who show ability to make good use of them. 

5. The existence or death of the Louisiana Lottery. 

6. Because the lottery is a northern, not a southern organization ; 
it draws a large part of its revenue from the North; the instra- 
ments which it uses are national, and its evil influence is felt by 
the nation. 

7. It proposes to make an amendment to the state constitution. 
8. The Louisiana Constitution forever prohibits all lotteries in 
the state after Jan. 1, 1895. 

9. It has split the Democratic party into two factions,—Pro- 
Lottery and Anti-Lottery. The white Republicans are opposed to 
the lottery, but a large negro vote will probably be cast in favor 
of it. 

10. Governor Nicholls, the present executive. 

11. A law forbidding, under certain stipulations, the use of the 
mails by the lottery. 

12. The Duke of Devonshire, Sir William Cavendish. 

13. He was public-spirited, just, generous, and upright. He 
was probably the Jargest Jandholder in England; his lands, if pat 
side by side, would make a tract fifty miles equare, containing some 
of the most valuable land in England. Yet he was admitted by 
all, even his Irish tenantr, to be a model landlord. 

14, His son, Lord Hartington, has been the most influential 
leader of the Liberal- Unionists in the House of Commons. He 
must now become the Duke of Devonshire, and leave the House of 
Commons for the House of Lords, where his influence will be much 
less. This is considered a serious loss to the Unionist party. 

15. The Hon. William E. Gladstone. 

16. At Trenton, N. J., to commemorate Washington’s victory 
over the Heacians, Dec. 26, 1776. 

17. Oa the border line between Texas and Mexico. As the 
trouble relates to the Mexican government, it was necessary to 
send troops to protect our rights as a neutral power. 

18. Catarina Garza. 

19. The head of the Salvation Army, and author of Darkest 
England. In Madras, India. 

20. Mr. Holman, chairman of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. He is anxious to curtail government expenses, 

21. Admiral Montt. It is hoped that it will hasten the settle- 
ment of all difficulties between the U. S. and Chile. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





261. To what extent shall we make an exception in 
the case of a very stupid child ? 
Woutp- Be Exprrr. 
All that the case demands, Require of him all that it 
is possible to secure, but where nature has absolutely 
drawn the line you must. 





262. Shall a teacher leave his desk to go to his pup 
D. A. M 


If a teacher has the school perfectly in hand he can do 
These are 


ils 





263. In the following sentences what kind of elements 
Would you consider 


this evil ? 


12. What distinguished English nobleman died re- 


it incorrect if one pupil saw them as adverbial elements 
while another looked at them as udjective elements? 
Can one have adjective elements introduced by the ad- 


cently ? 

13. What was his character? his possessions ? 

14. What is the effect of his death on English politics? 
15. What famous Englishman celebrated his 81st birth- 
day on Dee. 29? 

16. Where and for what purpose was the corner-stone 
of a battle-monument laid Dec 26? 

17. Where in our country have U. S. troops recently 
been called into action? Why? 

18. Who is the leader of the revolutionary forces in 
Mexico ? 

19. Who is General Booth ? 
received a cordial welcome ? 
20. Who is spoken of at present as the ‘‘ Watchdog of 
the Treasury,” and why ? 

21. Who is now President of Chile? What effect will 
his inauguration probably have on our relations to that 
country ? 


In what country has he ‘ 


ANSWERS. 
1, The Drexel Institute. 
2. Mr. Anthony J. Drexel. He has provided buildings at a coat 
of half a million dollars, and an endowment fund of about a million 
more, beside giving his time, energy, and skill. 
8. Almost every branch of manual, technical, scientific, and art 


e 


verb “ where” ? 


Sentences: I remember the rock where the cataract fell. 
Bright flowers deck the meadow where the cattle graze. 
The factory where the brothers worked was burned. 

E. F. G. 


In the first sentence the thought is that of an adjective 


element, descriptive of or locating the rock, but the form 
seems to be that of the adverbial, telling why she remem- 
bers the rock. 
complete. 


If “the rock” was omitted, it would be 


In the second,.the thought seems to be adjective, de- 
criptive of “the meadow.” The form seems to be ad- 


verbial through the use of “ where,” but it is not easy to 
give it adverbial relations. 
its adjective relation is clear. 


Substitute ‘in which” and 


In the third, it is perfectly clear that “where the 


brothers worked ” has no adverbial relation, but is merely 
descriptive of the factory. 
think upon these things, you will do well. 
better that they think than that they correctly name the 


If you can get the children to 
It is infinitely 


lements by rule, 


The difficulty ia in the writing. It is careless writing 


that uses “ where” in place of “in which” in cases that 


re clearly adjective, but it is so common that it is consid 








* From The New Womanhood, by James 0. Fernald, published by D. 
Lothrop Oo., Boston, , ny : 


education, 


ered excusable. 
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Frankness.—Here is frankness for you! The London 
Journal of Education has this to say of the convention 
talk of schoolmasters : 

Sensible people will always make a certain humorous discount 
from speeches delivered by a meeting of schoolmasters. They live 
heir life issaing orders about trifles, explaining the obvious, and 
sriticieing the immature. The inevitable result is something prag- 
matical in their way of expressing themselves, which sometimes is, 
and often resembles, a presamptuous dogmatism. 

These are English schoolmasters, be it remembered, as 
viewed by the leading English educational journal. The 
time was when this was true of some of the schoolmaster 
talk of America, and there is something of it still with 
those who only talk to schoolmasters, but 0 many school- 
men now talk in other circles and to other audiences that 
many of them are among our best speakers on any 
occasion. 





PrincipAL Drane.—The trustees of the Indiana 
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NARRAGANSETT Pier, July 5, 8, ’92. 


Tue Philadelphia Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association 
netted $50,000 at their Fair which closed Dec. 11. 


Two years’ training in a normal school should always 
count for at least two years’ experience in the rating of 
salary. 


Epwarp Everett Hate says that the only relic of 
Boston’s time-honored aristocracy is the ‘“ Boston 
Master.” 


THERE are in England more than 150,000 children 
under 11 years of age at work in her factories. It is a 
national disgrace. Where are the men of brain and 
heart who should be grappling with this problem ? 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INsTRUCTION.—This most 
ancient and honorable of American educational associa- 
tions will meet at Narragansett Pier, July 5-8, one 
of the most attractive of American watering places. 
The hotels are spacious, charmingly located, admirably 
appointed. There are fine accommodations for 200 at 
$1.00 per day; 300 at $1.50; 300 at $200; an unlim- 
ited number at $2.50. There will be no end of fun, 
bathing and boating, while excursions are planned to Block 
Island, Newport, East Greenwich and Providence. 


Jupee Draper's Appress.— We offer no apology 
for devoting more epace in this number to the address of 
Judge A. S. Draper, New York's State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, before the State Associations of Wis- 
consi, Towa, and Nebraska than we have ever given to 
the utterance of any one man in any one issue. It is, 
all in all, one of the moat scholarly, comprehensive, 
healthfn} and helpful addresses ever delivered by an 
American educator and deserves a permanent place in the 
hands of our readers. Ths Journway never misses an 
opportunity to present its readers with pyery great 
itterance of this kind, 


State Normal School, Pa, showed they had a high 
standard when they ehose a successor for Z. X. Snyder, 
and the Board paid a high compliment to Charles W. 
Deane, Superintendent at Sioux City, Iowa, where he had 
had great suecess for two years. He is but thirty-four 
years of age, which makes the compliment all the 
greater. He has been known to active school men for 
the past five years as one of the coming men, having 
made more than a local reputation by his superintendency 
at McKeesport, Pa, from 1884-89, having gone there 
directly from college—Alleghany College, Meadville. 
The Sioux City compliment attracted wide attention, two- 
thirds of the Board having visited in a body for careful 
study the work of every prominent candidate, and upon 
their report the Board elected Mr. Deane unanimously. 
His election to Indiana, was, we chance to know, entirely 
without his solicitation. He began teaching at sixteen 
and taught his way through the Edinboro, (Pa.) Normal 
School, and through college. He is a student, a clear 
thinker, a good writer, a skilful organizer, and a judicious 
administrator. He is a decided acquisition to the Penn- 
sylvania educational force. 








GLIMPSES OF NATURE. 


Modern methods have done one thing upon which there 


True, there has been a deal of nonsense in this 
nothing has been more laughable than some 


nature. 
work ; 
of senseless ways of senseless people, and are to be con- 
doned in view of the abundance of good work that is 
being done. For fifty years there has been much skir- 


mishing around the central thought of nature teach- 


forty years ago as is done to-day, bat it was not gen- 


as any craze that ever possessed the educational mind, 


worth, and as a matter of fact gave no love for nature, 
was no knowledge. 
tend to interest children in nature. 

weeks, and assume that a pretended scientific study of 


love that will be trusted to sustain interest through life. 


animals and plants. More art and less science in the 
study of nature develops higher art in true science through | ‘ 


little knowledge. 
We are led to these remarks by a perusal of Andrew |‘ 





classic in its way. 


ley’s “Studies in Literature,” 7 is a little classic. 
glish Composition,” 3 by Prof. Barrett Wendell of Har- 


is no discount,—they have introduced a sensible study of |V@td, is a masterpiece. 
Sarah Orne Jewett,” are delightful readiog. 


phases of nature study, but these are merely the result|Short stories. 
perative Duty.”* John Fiske has added to his reputa- 


tion in ‘‘ The American Revolution.” 3 


eral. Then, as now, multitudes ran after silly fads and during the year : 
ignored science and art in method. A craze for so-| Ballard’s “Moths and Butterflies,” * Newhall’s “ Trees 


ealled object-lessons, which was probably as ridiculous|°f Northeastern America,” * Buckley's “ Through Magic 
Glasses.” *' Grant’s ‘Our Common Birds” ; °° The “ Con- 
concentrated itself largely upon plants and animals; but|*e™mporary Science Series,” '° of which five volumes ap- 
instead of studying nature a few show exercises were de-|peared in 1890, is a much appreciated contribution to 
veloped and worked for a good deal more than they were science. 


but in place thereof a conceit of knowledge when there| ©xplorers,’ 


To-day both the teacher and books|*reated by the only woman capable of writing upon it,— 
and ‘‘ Schliemann’s Excavations,” ° an archeological and 


There are two kinds of nature teaching today. One historical study by Dr. C. Schuchhardt. 
class would keep a child upon the study of the lobster for|#@ elegantly issued. 


life. The day is fast passing when good teaching meant|long-looked-for publication. 


BOOKS FOR 1891. 

The year 1891 was not a book year. Indeed, fewer 
books of great selling power or permanently of great 
classic worth have been placed upon the American mar 
ket than is usual. No work has appeared to rival any 
one of a half dozen books of recent years. There has 
been no “Ben Hur,” no “Looking Backward,” no 
“Robert Elsmere,” no “John Ward, Preacher,” no 
“ Black Beauty,” no Grant’s “ Memorials,” no Blaine’s 
“Twenty Years in Congress,” no “ Life of Lincoln.” 

The great selling book of the world has been “In 
Darkest England.” It is not wise to estimate its sale, 
but it is reported that a new edition of hiuf a million 
copies is put upon the market. 

The great literary event of America is the completion 
of the six-volume edition of “The Century Dictionary,” 
the first work of its kind in the world. Second only to 
this in literary importance is the appearance of the Web- 
ster “ International Dictionary,” the greatest working dic- 
tionary in the world. The most seasonable hit is Justin 
Winsor’s “ Columbus,” which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
brought out just as the year closed. The most beautiful 
thing was the Garfield edition of “ Ben Hur,” * which is 
without exception the most satisfactory piece of work in 
art, typography, and binding we have seen in many years. 
The best thing in philosophy in some years was “ Psychol- 
ogy,’? by Prof. William James of Harvard, two volumes 
of the latest and best of “ high art” in psychology. Two 
of the most serviceable books are “Conduet as a Fine 
Art,”’3 by Gilman and Jackson, and “ Ethics for Young 
People,” + by C. C. Everett. These books ought to rev- 


olutionize the methods of teaching morals so far as to 
eliminate all the shilly-shally, dilly-dally stuff that has 


been palmed off as morals. A book on civies that 
must accomplish much because of its manly, scholarly 


treatment of the subject, is “‘ The American Citizen,” 5 by 
C. F. Dole. 


A book that every brain-worker might 
profit by is “ Power Through Repose ’’® by Miss Annie 
Payson Call, a restful, healthful, helpful little book, a 
“ Recoliections of President Lincoln,”’ ’ 
by L. E. Chittenden, is a rare treat, giving most of the 
best of Lincoln in the least space. ‘‘ Over the Teacups,’® 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, is a gem, of course. Mor- 
“ En- 


“New England Stories,” by 
“A New 
England Nun,’’,* by Mary E. Wilkins, is aseries of bright, 
Howells’ story of the year was “An Im- 


“ The Vikings in 
Western Christendom,” * by C. F. Keany, is well written. 


“New York,” 9 by Theodore Roosevelt,’ is a concise put- 
ing, and there was as good work done by experts ting of the past and present of the great American city. 


Natural science has received the following additions 
Brackett’s ‘* Electricity in Daily Life,” *° 


Two works of rare value are “ Pharaohs, Fellahs, and 
’ by Amelia B. Edwards,—a great theme 


Both books 


The poetry of the year has been meager. The more 


one of the lower orders establishes a habit and awakens a|important books are: Aldrich’s “ The Sister’s Tragedy” ;? 
R. H. Stoddard’s “The Lion’s Cab”; Kipling’s “ De- 
The other class accept the better phase of modern meth-|Partmental Ditties ” ;"° Helen Gray Cone’s “ The Ride to 
ods, develop a method of their ewn, and awaken an|the Lady”;3 Nora Perry’s * Lyrics and Legends” ; 
interest‘in a wide range of study of the most interesting| Atlo Bates’ “ The Poet and His Self.” ¢ 


The great event in historical circles is the issue of 
‘ Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand,” * (4 volumes), a 
Another fine piece of his- 


torical work is Von Moltke’s “ Franco-German War.” ' 


‘The Makers of America,’ '? a series of which seven vol- 


Wilson’s Glimpses of Nature, published by Harper &|umes have appeared this year, is a valuable contribution to 
Brothers, in which are 146 chapters, each devoted to an|an important period of our history. 
jillustrated | presentation in an attractive manner of some] tension Manuals,” '° of which four volumes have been pub- 


“ The University Ex- 





one thing i in nature ) 





ished this year, are highly yalnable students’ handbooks. 
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Among the miscellaneous books of special interest are : 
“A Plea for Liberty,” ** by Herbert Spencer and others, 
an argument against socialism and socialistic legislation. 
It isan authorized reprint. “ Jinrikisha Days,” ' by E. R. 
Scidmore, is a pleasing contribution to Japanese life. “A 
Year in Portugal,”*® by George B. Loring, is the bes, 
picture yet given of that country. The International 
Education Series,” ** edited by Dr. W. T. Harris, added 
several volumes last year, making a total of seventeen. 
Dr. Harris did a bit of important personal work by way 
of translating and Americanizing, so far as was allowable, 
“‘ Hegel’s Logic.” *3 | Matthew Arnold’s “ Reports on Ele. 
mentary Schools,” 7 is a good book for teachers to read. 
“‘ Teaching in Three Continents,” + by W. Catton Grasby, 
is a genuine contribution to educational literature. “A 
Study of Child Natare,” by Elizabeth Harrison, is a clear 
statement of the kindergartner’s view of little people. 
The school books of the year have been toned up by 
many additions, notably in high school lines, but there 
has been no great schoolbook event of general interest. 

It is all that one can do to read each year the books of 
the year that should be read if one intends to keep in 
step with the world’s progress, but it is easier than one 
thicks who has never tried to read discriminatingly all 
that he ought to read of current literature. 





1. Harper & Brothers, New York. 8 G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
2. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 9. Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
3. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 10. Scribners, New York. 

4. Ginn & Co.. Boston. 11. Appletons, New York. 

5. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 12. Dead. Mead & Co., New York. 
6. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 13. 8 OC, Gri & Co., Chicago. 

7. Macmillan, New York, 14, Cassell & Co., New York. 








SUPERINTENDENT BRIGHT’S REPLY. 


The Cook County Normal School episode has taken a 
more serious turn than seemed probable at first, but the 
outlook is more favorable to Col. F. W. Parker than for a 
little time was feared. We supposed that the day had 
gone by when any results of a single examination could 
be used to decapitate any man. The watchword has been, 
“The examination is a teacher, not a judge.” We as- 
sumed this to be the mission of Mr. Thornton’s examina- 
tion, and as such we referred to it at length when it ap- 
peared. We had every reason to suppose that the oppo- 
sition, which was for a time active, had practically disap- 
peared. We regarded the crucial fight as having taken 
place three years ago when a miserable attack was made 
upon the school, and all available educational forces, re- 
gardless of previous prejudices, rallied around the school 
and its principal, and the victory was complete. This 
ultimately resulted in a vote of confidence through the ap- 


two men of eminent ability, whose special mission should 
be the toning up of the results inthe model school. Colonel 
Parker could not have selected two men in America that 
would have indicated better judgment or a better purpose 
on his part, than when he took Wm. M. Giffin of New- 
ark, N. J., and W. S. Jackman of Pittsburg. From that 
hour our advices have uniformly been, “ All quiet” in 
Cook County; hence our surprise! to learn from the 
Chicago dailies that the opposition has been continuous. 
Mr. Orville T. Bright, the recently elected superin- 


went to the Normal in 1882. Mr. Bright was a popular 
Chicago principal at the time, and early championed the 
new methods. He soon became superintendent of schools 
in Englewood, having charge of the model school of the 


of the Englewood High School, from which he became 


county superintendent a few weeks since. The first thing| that “carrying pistols should be positively forbidden, and any 
to greet him as he entered upon bis duties was the report| teacher knowingly permitting it should be dismissed.”’ 
of Charles S. Thornton, Esq., the significance of which he |*#*¥ 


understood better than could those at a distance. 

He at once visited the school, and gave examples in ad- 
dition and subtraction upon the board to thirty-six pupils, 
and in addition from 75 to 90 per cent. of the answers 


were correct, while in subtraction from 60 to 75 per cent.| Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, has written a stirring 
‘* Battle Hymn for the Y. P. 8. C. E.,’’ which is published by the} world’s Fair. 


were correct. Two weeks later he began an examination 


which lasted six days. The Chicago Inter-Ocean says :| Oliver Diteon Company. 


‘The first object of Superintendent Bright had been to 
obtain the children’s confidence, and in this he succeeded. 


furnishing ite students a valuable course of lectures on Business 


L to railroad and hotel arrangements may be addressed to W. QB. 
They were treated with eoyrtesy, and, in return, were Sholgon, stato manager, § Somerset atrept, 


children were engaged during the past year, and the 
answers were marked as if for passing grade in the Chi- 
cago schools.” 

Mr. Bright’s report is eminently wise. It takes Mr. 
Thornton upon his weak points and presses them. The 
one point that he makes with the greatest confidence re- 
lates to Mr. Thornton’s report upon the standing of the 
normal school pupils in the high school. Mr. Bright was 
principal of the school during those years. He had the 
ecards of all the pupils with his own marks in his desk, 
labeled for his own use. He does not know how Mr. 
Thornton obtained control of them, but is vigorous in his 
condemnation of him for having them, and says he could 
not have made a fair report from them if he had tried, 
and that he did make an everyway unfair report. Mr. 
Bright, at great length, proceeds to show that the scholars 
were at no such disadvantage in the high school as Mr, 
Thornton’s figures showed. He seems to make this an- 
swer complete. 

Mr. Bright chose as his subjects for essays in the 
various grades: Fourth, “Indians”; fifth, “ Deserip- 
tion of School Grounds”; sixth, “ Autumn Changes.” 
The results in expression, in spelling, and in amount written 
were satisfactory. The reading tests were quite complete 
and the results gratifying. He examined the upper class 
in fractions, interest, bank discount, percentage, etc., and 
the average was about seventy per cent. In history the 
results were gratifying; also in geography. As has 
already been said, the questions cover the work of each 
class for the year, and they were examined in a friendly 
way. 

The strength of Mr. Bright’s report is that he does not 
claim too much; that he does not make a wholesale crit- 
icism of Mr. Thornton’s examination ; that he frankly 
acknowledges that the results are not all that he desires ; 
that he suggests modifications. He is, therefore, in con- 
dition to make, as he does, an earnest appeal to the board 
to stand by the school in this emergency, in which case he 
has full confidence in its usefulness and success. It is 
everyway evident that the fight is as much his as Colonel 
Parker’s, and there is every indication that they will win. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Lafayette, Easton, Penn., has 203 students. 

John Adams, the President, taught a Worcester grammar school 
for several years. 

The new Leland Stanford, Jr. University has 440 students, 90 
of whom are women. 


in the public schools. 
dresses now that he is relieved from office cares. 


which the students go on many a “‘lark.’’ It is furnished by a 
‘* good time’? man of New York City. 


The management of Lassell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., is 


Law for Women. 
ber of the Boston bar. 


of the National), July 12 to 15, we wonld gay that inquiries relating 


man with a twinkling little eye.’’ 


treatment f or one of bis children, He was an Eastern man until 
the West tempted him ten years ago. Daluth is completing a 
$350,000 high school house. 

Singularly enough Chicago has no provision against locating a 
liquor saloon near a schoolhouse, and what is more strange the laws 
of the state do not give the mayor or board of aldermen any option 
in the matter so long as the applicant is a man of “‘ good moral 
character,’’ and still we know an Illinois editor who thinks all the 
rest of the world is at the tail end. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


HER THANKS. 


She thanked them all for everything, 

From Christmas card to diamond ring: 

And as her gifts she gayly flaunted 

She told her friends, ‘‘ Just what T wanted.”’ 


Bat I, who had no cash to blow, 
Just kissed her, neath the mistletoe. 
She blushed a bit, but nothing daunted, 
Repeated low, ‘‘ Just what I wanted! ’’ 
—Sunday Herald. 


AMBIGUOUS. 
Little Johnnie (weeping)—I gave my Christmas candy to my 
white mice, and now I haven’t any left. 
Mamma—What, candy ? 
Little Johnnie—No-o, mice. 


NATURAL. 


It is confidently asserted that quite naturally, it is the most strik- 
ing things which most often make hite. 


ENTERPRIZING. 


“Pardon me, sir, but I heard you tell the gentleman who 
just > See you would ‘ wash your hands of the whole affair.’ ’’ 

r) 
Life case you do, may I hope that you will try Wiggin’s soap ?’’ 
— Liye. 

NOT A MONKEY. 

Chambermaid (lately from the country, now in a city situation) — 
I want the ‘‘ Forget-Me-Not Waltzes.”’ 
Music dealer—For four hands ? 
Chambermaid—Four hands! Of course not. Do you think my 
mistress is a monkey ?—Fliegende Bid.ter. 








THIS AND THAT. 





Amidst the freezing sleet and snow 
The timid robin comes. 
In pity, drive him not away, 
ut scatter out your crumbs. 


Alfred Crowquill. 





Mr. Howells is to receive $17,000 a year for editing The Cosmo- 


politan. 


Rudyard Kipling will soon be wedded to the sister of the novelist, 
Wolcott Balestier. 

Rosa Bonheur is to give the world her pictorial idea of the last 
of the wild Indians of America. 

Rubenstein is reported to have declined the offer of $100,000 for 


oe The University of lennsylvania offers nearly four hundred | an American concert tour. 
propriation of a handsome sum for the employment of| ,... +65 of instruction. 


Sir Edwin Arnold will write a poem for the World’s Fair open- 


In New York City there are 500 men and 3,500 women teaching | ing, and will serve on two committees. 


Clara Barton has taken the head of the movement for aid to the 


George Howland is delivering some brilliant educational ad- | starving peasants in Russia. 


Von Bulow, the famous pianist, was designed by his parents for 


Vassar has a “‘ good time fand’’ known as “‘ free money,’’ upon | g magistrate, and was educated with that idea in view. 


It is said that within the space of five years, A. J. Drexel and 
members of his family have given over $5,000,000 for charitable 


The school children of West Virginia are trying to raise money | purposes. 
sufficient to purchase the famous mound at Moundaville in that 
state. There is danger that it will be destroyed. 

/ The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association has 1,800 members,—this| of Teachers. 
tendent of Cook County, has been intimately associated | being the largest number the Association has ever had. It is said 
with Celonel Parker and the school since soon after he/ that there is only one school that is not represented. 

The figures of the latest educational statistics show that there! antest incidents of his American tour. 
are now 361,273 teachers and 12,563,894 children in the public 
schools of America; 1,327,822 of the pupils are colored. 

The press of New Jersey seems to labor under the impression | Philadelphia's prettiest suburbs. He has spent twenty-two years in 
“ ‘ Ba that the school boards in some of the cities are not as clean as they 
Normal, and here he remained until he became principal] j.onia be. If the press is in earnest, it will secure reform. 


Mr. George Vanderbilt bas given the handsome sum of $250,000 


toward the new building of the New York College for the Training 


Sir Edwin Arnold says that the hour and a half he passed with 
Walt Whitman at the poet’s home in Camden was one of the pleas- 


Bob Burdette, the humorist, is described as a ‘‘ fat and jolly little 
He lives in Ardmore, one of 


amusing the public. 


Johns Hopkins University has received from James R. Gilmore 


The superintendent of schools in East Feliciana, La., suggests|(‘‘ Kdmund Kirk’) a valuable collection of American auto- 
graphs and other writings. The collection is very rich in literary 
We should | and legal names, and many of the letters and manuscripts are of 
great interest. 


Mr. Horace E. Scudder, the accomplished editor of The Atlantic 


Monthly, earnestly recommends the thymes of “ Mother Goose” to 
These are by Mary A. Greene, LL.B., a mem-| the teachers of Massachusetts for their edacational value. 


Alice Rideout, an eighteen year-old San Francisco girl, has re- 


Granville B. Putnam, Franklin School, Boston, president of the | oeiyved the first prize in the contest of women sculptors for design- 
ing the statuary that is to ornament the Woman’s Baildiog at the 


The government of Honduras has placed all the ancient ruins 


In answer to numerous questions regarding the Saratoga meeting | within the borders of the republic in the care of the Peabody Ma- 
seum of American Archmology and Ethnology of Harvard Univer- 
sity for a period of ten years; giving to the museqm not only the 
charge of the antiquities of the country, but glen the exclusive right 








honest, not one ettempting to get help from his neighbor, 
Tha questions wore upon lings of work in wivioh the 


RB. E. Denfeld, onperivtendent of schecls, Dulnth, Minn,, spent | of exploration sud the permission to take sway pne half of all the 
the belidere tn Boston, with ple fereily, probing special medion) ebjerte fonnd daring the ereera‘tens 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
jg correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
‘or =e. way wee we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 








* DULL DAYS.” 


The rain and mud have beseiged our school for the past three 
weeks. And as the big drops still patter on the roof, I read’with 
interest an article in a recent number of the JOURNAL, on ‘‘ Dull 
Days.’’ The writer of that article, with the meekness of woman- 
hood, takes most of the blame upon herself for any shadows that 
fall upon her zeal, or upon the earnestness of her pupils. She gives 
some specifics which will benefit most of us, ygt there is another 
phase to the difficulty. As a pleasant countenance and a light 
heart are im t equipments for a teacher, it behooves him to 
hunt down all the enemies of cheerfulness, whether they be mental 
or material, psychologic or physiologic. 

Possibly it is not uncommon for some teachers to feel occasion- 
ally that the educational machinery is out of order; that the work 
is purposeless and soulless; that the very sounds of her own voice 
are as dead words from the land of dreamers. Perhaps the pupils 
apparently become unusually listless, shuffling their feet about on 
the floor in a nerve-harrowing, noisy way, while reciting in provok 
ingly low tones. It may be that a day comes without even the 
warning of clouds and rain, when the brighter pupils seem to have 
turned to dallards, learning so slowly and reciting so tediously that 
the teacher is ready to go into a + of impatience. While a 
gloomy world without and a slightly cynical habit of mind within 
may account in some degree for [these unpleasant experiences, and 
suggest a remedy therefor, the teacher might still be indicted for 
neglecting her hygiene. Happiness is a manifestation of the animal 
condition, as well as of the mental. It is as useless to try to moral- 
ize a gloomy man into being cheerfal as to undertake to win love 
by mere logic. Emotions sometimes have a very humble origin. 
Once one of Dr. Beecher’s parishioners,—a good man, by the way, 
—became troubled by mental forebodings of evil from the nether 
world, and sought religious comfort from his pastor. Mr. Beecher, 
after listening to his confessions, informed him that his liver must 
be out of order, and told him to go home and take some “‘ blue 
mass’’ for bilionsness. The suggestion is here ventured, that we 
too often go to the theologian or metaphysician in quest of remedies 
for emotional diseases, when the ailment grows out of broken laws 
of health. Let us study ourselves. Teachers, as a class, are lop- 
sided animals, having weak vital organs and nerves of high tension. 
To be a good animal! is the first requisite to a good teacher. 

Placing our book on hygiene along side our code of ethics, let us 
not stop with frequent baths, good ventilation, and physical exer- 
cise, but go on taking plenty of sleep, proper food in proper quan- 
tities, with peace of mind for a digestive. Dyspepsia is the com- 
monest of diseases, and two chances to one the teacher has a touch 
of it. If you carelessly dine on sweetmeats and other concentrated 
food, don’t be surprised if the days are dull and lifeless. If a fit 
of indigestion supervenes, you are a saint if you do not feel like 
snapping your words sharply off to whomever you speak. If you 
are affected in the least with malaria, beware of ill-temper. 

The habit of relaxing the nerves to rest is one well worth having. 
Fretting is one among the worst enemies of the diligent teacher. 
Let us learn to develop nerve-force, and to enconomize it when de- 
veloped. Let us do the best that can be done for the physical self 
and the emotions will almost take care of themselves. 

C. S. Hoover, 
—_—o———— 


EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


To “F. W. S.’’: 1, Asall fermented liquors contain alcohol 
and have different names according to the amount of alcohol con- 
tained by each, we think it not only important that the pupil know 
the names of the harmful beverages, but the process through which 
each must pass in order to produce another; thus brandies are dis- 
tilled wines and ciders; from grape wine is made grape brandy. 
Wines contain from 5 to 25 per cent. of alcohol, brandies 50 to 60 
per cent., therefore brandies are far more injurious. 

2. One of the fundamental principles of all scientific teaching is 
that its principles should be taught objectively. The pupil, if 
aided by a series of carefully selected experiments will gain a better 
and more enduring knowledge of the science. 

3. The experiment alluded to here shows the effect of alcohol 
upon the brain and nervous system rather than upon the stomach. 

The principal ingredient of the brain is albumen, it also forms a 
large proportion of the nerves. The white of an egg is largely 
albumen. 

Alcohol is not changed by any of the juices of the body, but is 
given off in the same form that it is taken into the system. There- 
fore you can witness the effect of aleohol upon the brain and nerv- 
ous system by placing s quantity upon the white of an egg. The 
effect of alcohol upon the tissues and stomach may be shown by 
placing alcohol upon lean meat as a slice of beefsteak. 

F. E. Morrison, 
Superintendent of Orwell Normal Institute, Ohio, 


—_—~p——— 
BON-BONS. 


Here are a few select answers culled from the examination papers 
of candidates for scholarships open to all boys in London element- 
ary schools: 

1. Sir Isaac Newton was a great poet and novelist who also 
looked after sheep.—A great man in England who invented the 
pte of the sunbeam.—He lived in Abney Cemetery, where 

e is now.— He lived in George I V.’s reign and discovered the laws 
of gravity. 

2. John of Gaunt was King of all England and signed Magna 
Charter. 

8. Henry VIII. was excommunicated because he would not let 
Anselm be Archdeacon of Canterbury. 

4. The South Sea Scheme. One day a young man said that 
people would be rewarded in the afternoon, but when the ticket 
holders went to his office they found the shutters up, and the young 
man had gone off to the Continent. 

5. The leader of Home Rule is Lord Gladstone and Parnell is 
against it. 

6. Aden is the place where Adam and Eve lived, 

7. New Orleans is where Joan of Arc was burned alive. 

8. London fog is caused by the amount of forest land and Es- 
sex marshes, The smoke rises into the air, thus increasing its 
weight. The pressure of the air forces the clouds down. 

9. Watershed is the water running off a shed. A lot of hills 
and water in the valley. A river inclosed by two or more moun- 
tains. 

10. A river basin is the hole a river makes in the ground. 


11. A sentence in which as is used both as an adverb and @ con- 
junction: ‘I shall come out to play, as my mother as gone out. 
(By a plagiarist): “I shall come out to play as my mother jas 


gone out to tea.’’ 
_—_—_ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is the date of Bancroft’s death? A WESTERNER. 


January, 1891. 


— Will you please inform me through your columns as to who 
“ Elizabeth Fry ’’ was, and give a short biography of a life 3 

Elizabeth Fry was born at Bramerton, Eogland, May 21, 1780. 
Married Joseph Fry of London, and was the mother of several 
children. She was bred a Friend, and spent her early life in visit- 
ing the poor and sick, afterwards extending her attention to sea- 
men, prisoners, ouvcasts, and the vicious classes, not only in Lon- 
don, but in all parts of Ireland and Great Britain, and later in 
continental countries. She died at Ramagate, Oct. 12, 1845.—[Eb. 


— Please tell me if the Pilgrime did not land Dec. 21, 1620. 
We have a dispute here. Some say Dec. 20, and others say Dee. 
22. Isay Dec. 21, Give me proofs or references, and oblige. 

W. N. M. F. 


The Pilgrims landed upon Forefather’s Rock at Plymouth, Mass., 
on Monday, Dec. 11, Old Style. References: History of Massa- 
chusetts, by J. S. Barry, First Period, page 89; Bancroft’s History 
of the United States, Vol. L., page 313. By an Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain in the year 1752, the discrepancy between 
the Julian and Gregorian periods amounted to eleven days. The 
Act dictated that the 3d of September of that year should be 
reckoned as the 14th, and that three of every four of the centurial 
years should, as in Pope Gregory’s arrangement, not be bi-sextile 
or leap years. It has consequently ariseo,—1800 not having been 
a leap year,—that the New and Old Styles now differ by twelve 
days, our Ist of January being equivalent to the 13th, Old Style. 
See Book of Days, Vol. I., page 4. and Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, page 1,433. Thus the 11th of December, Old Style, 1620, 
will be by the New Style the 23d, counting one day short in the 
addition of twelve days to the 11th, so as not to include both days. 
Dec, 22 seems to be correct. W. E.S. 


— Will you please explain the following example: 

If a vable 4 inches in circumference will support a sphere 2 feet 
in diameter, what is the diameter of that sphere which will be sup- 
ported by acable 5in. in circumference ? M. B., Rockville, Minn. 

Similar solids are as the cubes of their homologous lines. That 
is, the 4 in, circumference rope is to the 5 in. circumference rope 
as 4°: 5°, or as 64; 125. The spheres are also as 2° is Ang.® 

Hence, 4°; 5° <= 28; Ang.®; or 64: 125 = 8: 145, 

frye = §. Ans, 2} ft. W. F. BRApBuRY. 








LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


[NoTE.— Lesson I was published Oct. 8, with outline of the plan 
and full instructions for revision of the exercises, | 
Lesson XII. 


Tue REFLEXIVE VERB AND THE IMPERSONAL VERB.— 
The reflexive form applies to active verbs only and is expressed by 
suffixing the pronoun ok to the proper person of the verb, or by 
using the personal pronouns instead of ok, for the first and second 
persons, in which event these pronouns are declined thus: 

Flapobok or flapob obi, I strike myself. 

Flapolok or flapol oli, you strike yourself. 

Flapomok, he strikes himself,—never flapom omi, which means 
only he strikes Aim (some one other than himself). 

Reciprocity is expressed by the adverb balvoto when the reciproc- 
ity would be expressed in English by ‘‘ each other,’’ or by ko bal- 
voto when the English would be ‘‘ with each other,” or by balim 
len votim, when the English would be ‘‘ of each other”; thas: 

Hetoms balvoto, they hate each other. 

Golabs ko balvoto, we go with each other. 

Tikols balim len votim, you think of each other. 

The impersonal form is always the third person, and may be 
either active or passive. It adds the indefinite pronoun os to the 
verb root; thus: 

Tétos, it thunders, Etétos, it has thundered. 
Pasagos, it is said. Peeagos, it has been said. 

Brercises.—Uts kels hetoms balvoto binoms badik. Om it no 
kidom jiblodi obik, ab jiblod omik e obik kidofs balvoto. Man e 
vom at tikoms gudiko balim len votim e vipoms binén flens. Cils 
et golobs ko balvoto al dom fatela omsik Ji flam al givin ome flolis 
svidik kelis Jaboms in nams omsik ; no li-logol otis ? Il otdtos no 
obinob len dom olik. Jipul obik elemof plo of buki ab elemof 
magis e flolis plo blod smalik ofik. Yagoms nimis in fot noka 
obsik. Li-vipol lemén jevali et keli elogobs len lom flena obik ? 
Pasagos das man e vom et labome cilis balsebal, lul omas binoms 
jipule e mil puls; cils et lodoms in dom ot ko nefs tel et jinefs fol, 

These children ought to kies each other and think of each other 
as brothers and sisters. Children, it is not well to strike each 
other; it is better to kiss each other. They have been walking 
together and have come to (al) your house to see your grandfather, 
Think of one another in the most friendly manner and you will 
be good boys and girls. The man who teaches himself good- 
ness, will not teach his friends badness. Who says that it 
did not thunder in the forest by the river shore? The chair 
under the table is the one which your little boy can have 
Let us go together to your sister’s house to see her books and wire 
ures. Which avimal will you buy, a horse, a dog, or acat? The 





boys who live in the house in front of the forest hate each 
and teach each other to be bad. = 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


a 


the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 
stile of oy we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches. the number first given being the length. | ; 








American Foor Batt. By Walter Camp. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 175 pp. ; 64x 4}. s , 
Foot ball seems destined to become our next leading American 
aport. Unless base ball is cleansed of its ‘* kings of the diamond ” 
and its “ $10,000 beauties,’’ it is certainly to be hoped that it will 
continue its decline, already well up. Should foot ball, as 
seems impossible, ever reach an equal radation, the better class 
of athletes will abandon it, perhaps for lacrosse. Bat it is hardly 
likely, so completely is brilliant individualism in an eleven over- 
shadowed by the necessity for constant, faitbfal team work. Many 
a back has made a great run, perhaps winning a vital game, as 
Lamar of Princeton, or Dean of Harvard, but it is always the 
“team work,” “a hole in the line,’ or sharp ‘*‘ blocking off,’’ 
that opens the way. The ideal foot-ball player is a type of perfect 
manhood. In fact, it is doubtful if a Erenp of ay perfectly de- 
veloped men could be got together at moment than is given in 
the —, portraits, mcst of them fall length, in this book. 
The sprinter or the jomper may rely on his nerves, and as for the 
hammer thrower among college athletes, he is usually a foot-bal! 
man, The superiority of these specimens is not, perhaps, evident 
in these pictures under the canvas jackets and padd breeches, 
but the stocky legs, strong shoulders, and powerful necke index 
the condition of the whole body. These are shown most perfectly 
in the picture of W. A. Brooke, a former Harvard center. These 
pictures, besides giving the heroes of recent years, include all the 
prominent players of this fallin the three leading teams,— Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton. No one is quite so well prepared to 
write on foot ball as Walter Camp, Yale’s great ‘‘mascot.’’ He 
has fathered the sport, and to him more than any one else, almost 
more than all others, is due its present magnificent development. 
He writes as an authority, yet never does he intrude himself; in 
fact, he loves the sport too well. The volume is a perfect maine for 
all who are interested in the sport, especially those in command of 
teams just beginning their career. The duties of each man are 
fally discussed, besides chapters on eignals, training, with some ex- 
planatory notes for uninitiated spectators. With his recent article 
on “Team Play,’’ in Harper's Weekly,’ Mr. Camp provides a 
complete manual for the game. 

The school library without this book neglects a most important 
department, and one that would probably awaken interest in the 
library among those who need it most. 


Tax Cuitpren’s Primer. By Ellen M. Cyr. 7}x 5}. 


102 pp. 
Tuer INDUSTRIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. By James Baldwin, 


Ph.D, 267 pp. Price, 55 cente. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Mies Cyr’s primer utilizes all the established modern echemes 


:~\ 


for making children’s first reading 
attractive. The book is well illus- 
trated; the sentences are well made 
and are mostly within the range of 
the talk language of the child. 
There are a few new devices, such 
as the accompanying. The illus- 
trations are artistic and of interest 
to children. 

The Industrial Primary Arith- 
metic is as good a book as has yet 
been produced for the teaching of 
the first 240 lessone, or five years’ 
work in number. It departs from 
the usual line without getting upon 
the stereotyped modern form. 
perpendicular line runs through 
the middle of each page, upon one 
side of which is the class work for the day and upon the other the 
seat work. The chief interest in the book is in the seat-work 
phase. There is much ingenuity in this utilization of the indus- 
trial idea, It provides for a great deal of drawing and writing, 
utilizes the simple geometrical figures and the tables of denowi- 
nete numbers. — 


Comparative Virw or GovERNMENTs. By Jobn 
Wense]. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 22 pp., 4x7. Price, 
paper, 20 cente. 

This admirable little issue of Mesars. Heath & Co. is invaluable 
as a reference handbook. It should accompany every textbook on 
civil government. For the teacher of this branch it gives, in re- 
markably clear form, adapted for use, what is indispensable if one 
wishes te comprehend the real points of difference between the 
great constitutional governments. One can see at once the advan- 
tages and defects of each system. Each pair of es is divided 
into four columns, headed United States, France, England, and 
Germany. Under the heads of Constitution, Chief Magistrate, 
Cabinet, and Congress, are given in parallel columns the vital facts 
regarding the various functions of each. Mr. Wensel, who is the 
assistant librarian at the College of Liberal Arts, Boston Univer- 
sity, deserves great credit for his careful and thorough work, It is 
hard to see a limit to its usefulness, 





Tuucypipes. Book II. Edited by E. C. Marchant. 
282 pp., 64x4. Price, 90 cts, 
Book V. Edited by C. E. Graves. 276 pp. Price, 90 ots. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Messrs. Macmillan will soon be able to offer in their “ Classical 
Series”’ the eight books of Thucydides. The three which have not 
appeared, —the first, third, and last,—are announced as “in prep- 
aration,’’ and when they appear, will complete a most desirable set 
of this historical work. Thucydides is a writer whose work richly 
ep study, both for its style and ite matter. As an historian, 
e will always be a model, while he portrays for all posterity the 
age of Grecian history which best repays the student. His style is 
: mirable, not only from the literary point of view, but even more 
rom that of the historian, with its predominating trath,— a rarity 
me the classic historians and with its masterly arrangement. 
Of these two volumes, either as regards the editing or the publish- 
my Pas need be said. The teacher who does not know the issues 
: essrs. Macmillan will not proclaim the fact, while those who 
— never need to be told anything in their praise. 
P eed American classical scholars, some of whom may have become 
Sad cee Se supposed decline of Greek and Latin, will 
wed with satisfaction and pleasure Mr. Graves’ preface to the fifth 
edith? os he acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. Fowler's 
ser a oston, 1888, and states that the grammatical work chiefly 
erred to is Professor Goodwin's Greek Moods and Tenses. 


To Waitk on Nor to Warire. By Alice R. Mylene. 
ne : Codperative Literary Press, 06 pp, 8 x5}. $1.00. 
© suthor bas s genius for “ sizing up” the taste and talent of 
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iters and has succeeded in getting together, in an entirely 
young writhe advice of such writers as William Dean Howells, 
neues William Curtie, Edward Everett Hale, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Hezekiah Butterworth. Oscar Fay Adame, James Jef- 
Hligtivehe, Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler Wil- 
ad Mre. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, Brander Mathews, 
Louisa Imogen Guiney, Edmond Picton, George Canning Hill, Lucy 
Stone Blackwell, Herbert Milton Sylvester, Julia A. Sabine, Har- 
‘fet H. Robinson, and Lida A. Charebill. : 

The author has grouped all this under chapters on “ The Literary 
Life,’ ‘ The Modern Prees,’’ ‘* Humerous Writing,’”’ ‘‘ Writing 
for the Dollar,’”’ ete. Itis all helpfal to young writers, who will 


enjoy and profit by it. 


« Fritz” oF Prussta. By Lucy Taylor. London and 

New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 512 PP. 

The brief bat influential reign, the eventfal life, and the pathetic 
death of Germany’s second emperor will be a favorite subject with 
historians a6 long as kings and empires endure. All Germany, and 
indeed all the world, has admired the true worth of this noble man 
who as ** Our Fritz’ held the confidence and affection of his people 
to the end. Miss Taylor’s book is something more than a bicgra- 
phy,—it is a history as well. She has made good use of all sorts of 
material, and her pages are bright with anecdotes, bits of gossip, 
and interesting details of German court life. In writing of th» 
Franco-Pruseian war ehe displays a thorough acquaintance with 
her subject and relates many little incidents connected with the 
Crown Prince which have been till now unpublished. The book is 
an excellent one for young people and one from which German 
history for the past twenty years can be most pleasantly studied. 

There are portraits of the Emperor William I. and of Frederick 
William as Crown Prince, The binding is in blue and gold, 


PracticAL PuneTuaTION FOR Cuasses AND SELF. 
InstRUCTION. By James F. Willis. Published by the author, 
1427 Euclid avenue, Philadelphia. 100 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
This isoneof the most serviceable aids to punctuation that has 

yet appeared. It is exhaustive, reliable, sensible, and has abun- 

dance of examples for practice. The rules are given in a concise 
form, and the drill work is provided indefinitely under each rule, 

and then thirty pages for the application of all the rules. It is a 

masterly treatment of the whole eubject. 

FiuTe AND VIOLIN AND OraeR Kentucky TALEs AND 
RoMANCES. By James Lane Allen. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 308 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

The opening tale of this collection is taken from Harper's 
Monthly, the others from the Century. Their publication by such 
magazines is sufficient proof of their intereet. Mr. Allen’s style is 
exceptionally graceful and artistic, and his stories are told with 
much feeling and the fallness of reserved strength. His material 
is unworn and original, and the patterns, though woven in the 
most subdued colors, are of the best designs of which the mind 
does not easily tire. 

The volame is handsomely bound, and illustrated with some 
capital pen and ink work, especially the frontispiece of the par- 
son’s magic flate, and will be welcomed by those who have en- 
joyed the tales in serial form. 


Tue eleventh volume of Hducation, the well-known 
monthly magazine, devoted to science, art, philosophy, and litera- 
ture of education, — of which Frank H. ‘Kasson and William A. 
Mowry are editors,—has just come to hand, including the monthly 
numbers from September, 1890, to June, 1891, inclusive. It con- 
tains papers on @ wide range of educational topics of great value to 





teachers and students of pedagogy. Its contributors are among the 


best known educators of this country, and no library, public or 
private that furnishes the best thought of our times on the teach- 
ing profession, is complete without the eleven volumes of Educa- 
tion. They are neatly bound, convenient in size, and admirably 
printed. This magazine is published monthly, ten times a year, 
at 50 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. Price, $3.00 a year. 


Worps oF HEAtinc is a new wall-roll of comforting 
passages of Scripture, handsomely printed in red and black, and 
having thirty-one leavee,—a fresh one for every day in the month. 
The text isin large type, which can be esily seen across a room. 
A fine reproduction of Benjamin West’s painting ‘‘ Christ Healing 
the Sick,” embellishes the first page. Price, $1.00. Published 
by the American Sanday School Union, 1122 Chestnut street, Phil- 
adelphia, and Bible House, New York. 


Tse Morser Goosr Catenpar, published by Messrs. 
L Prang & Co., Boston, is jast the thing for the nursery, the play- 
room, and the kindergarten. The good old lady is seen surround- 
ed by the children of her fancy, ‘‘ Little Boy Blue,’’ ‘‘ Little Bo- 
peep,”’ and all the rest, dressed in charming colored costumes, in 
the Walter Crane fashion, by Miss Laura C. Hills. May the 
Mother (Goose Calendar enter into many homes with the New 
Year. Price, 25 cents. 


A DAINTY little brochure, in white and gold, contains 


“ Driftwood,’’ and a number of shorter poems, by Margaret May, 
who is locally well known as a verse writer of much more than 
amateur ability. They are marked by a correct and melodious 
versification, a delicate imagery, aud the touch of a singularly re- 
fined and spiritual nature. Published by H. H. Carter, Beacon 
street, Boston. 


Guimpses Or Nature., by Andrew Wilson, F. R S. E. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 247 pp.; 7x9. (For review 
see editorial page. ) 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Story of the Odyssey for Boys and Girls; by Dr. Edward 
Brooks, A.M.; price, $1 25——The Braganza Diamond; by James 
Otis; price, $1,25——Delsartean Pantomimes. with Recital an 
Musical Accompaniments; arranged by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker; price, 
$125. Shoemaker’s Best Selections (No. 19); compiled by Anna 
Randall Diehl; price, 30 cents——The Principles of the Art of Conver. 
sation; by J. P. Mahaffy; price, 50 cents——Correspondence, by 
Agnes H. Morton: price, 50 cents——The Debater's Treasury; by 
Wm. tittenger; price. 50 cents. Phila.: Penn Pub. Co. 

Who? When? What? price, 50 cts. New Yorkj: A. Lovell & Oo. 
For sale in Boston b Damrell & Upbam. 

From the Easy Chair; by George William Curtis——Letters of 
Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins; edited by Lawrence Hutton——Life 
and Letters of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson; y Mary Anna Jackson—— 
Peter Ibbetson; edited and illustrated by George du Maurier—— 
qpomin, Barber. Poet, Philanthropist; by Samuel Smiles. New York: 
Harper rothers. 

Mother Goose Calendar; price, 25 cents. Boston: L. Prang & Co. 

Latin Prose Exercises——Livy; by A. Judson Eaton, Ph.).; price, 
40 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Story of the Hills; by Rev. H. N. Hutchinson; price, $1.50. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

At the Gate of Dreams: by James Kenyon; price, $1.50. Buffalo: 
ONWord a Homing Philadelphia: Am. 8.8 Union 

ords of Heating. adelphia: Am. 8. . 

Gomer’ een (Vol. VILL); price, $3 00; Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippinco " 

Lady Bay and her Sister; by Mrs. George Archibald; price, $1 00 
——Chicago: The Womans’ Temperance Pub. Assoc. _ 

Elemen ay 7 by John Ogden; price, $1.00. Bis- 
march, N.D.; John en. 

A Text-book of Physics; by Edwin H. Hall & J, Y, Bergen, Jr.; 
price, $1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


d daring the long summer months. 





A MARYLAND INSTITUTE. 


A teachers’ institute was held in Cumberland, Alleghany County, 
Dee, 21, 22, and 23. It was presided over by Prof. H. G, Weimer, 
the county examiner. The instructors were: State Superintendent 


Prettyman, Prof. L. I. Handy of Newark, Del., and Supt. L. S. 
Shimmell of Huntingdon, Pa. Unfortunately Superintendent 
Prettyman could not be present on account of the prevailing sick- 
ness, la grippe. The secretary of the Institute was Prof. VU. H. 
Bruce, one of Alleghany County’s veteran principals, having served 
in that capacity for seventeen years continuously in one place. On 
Tuesday evening Professor Handy delivered his popular lecture 
on ‘* Patrick Henry ’’ to a delighted audience. 

The instruction given was upon *‘ History,’’ ‘‘ The Bright Boys 
in Schools,” and ‘‘ The Essential Principles of Educatiov,’”’ by Pro- 
fessor Handy; “ The Importance of Reading, Spelling, Writing, 
Composition, and Grammar, as Means for the Communication of 
Thought,” by Superintendent Shimmell. The following teachers 
of the county read papers: J. T. White, principal of the Camber- 
land High Sehool, on “Schools of the Twentieth Century”; A. 
M. Adams, on ‘‘ True Teaching’’; L. J. Orb, on ‘* Local Geog- 
raphy’’; Ephraim Lee, on ‘‘Much-Needed Reforms’’; Maud 
Spencer, on ‘‘ Savings Banks”’’; and Miss B. ©. Wilderman, on 
** The Teacher’s Inflaence.’’ Besides the regular sessions, there 
were held two private sessions a day, which were devoted to the 
discussion of questions which Professor Weimer knew to be of 
special importance to the teachers of his county. This is an ex- 
cellent feature of an institute; for what county in the United States 
has not schoo! questions peculiarly its own, which can be most prof- 
itably considered in private sessions ? 

The Maryland system of education has some features which in 
many other states would be considered a great boon to teachers. 
For instance, a teacher’s contract continues ‘‘ from term to term 
and from year to year, subject to revocation at any time by either 
parties thereto, giving the other thirty days’ notice.’”? The much- 
dreaded annual election does not haunt the Maryland teacher night 
and day, in his sleep and in his work. Farther, ‘‘in every district 
in each county there shall be kept for ten months in each year one 
or more schools.’’ A pedagogue in Maryland is not obliged to be 
master of more than one occupation in order to support himself 
The certificate issued by the 
county examiner requires a knowledge of several so-called higher 
branches; this requirement tends to secure broader scholarship 
among the teachers, and more general intelligence. A provisional 
certificate (good for six months or less) may be extended for five 
years from original date if the examiner is satisfied that the holder 
**ean govern a school and is able to impart instruction.’ This 
feature makes teaching in Maryland more professional than it is in 
many other states; for as long as a teacher ceases to be a teacher, 
annually, as soon as his certificate has expired, his work cannot 
assume the dignity of a profession. 

Considering the perm»nence of the tenure in Maryland, the 
length of the term, the scholarship, and the general intelligence 
required to pass the examination, and the exemption from annual 
examination, we may conclude that there are few states in the 
Union, in which teaching approaches more nearly the character of 
a profession than it does there. Asan evidence of the correctness 
of such an inference, we have the fact that most of the principals 
in Alleghany County have held their positions from ten to twenty 
years, and that a number of them have become grey in the service. 
Professor Weimer, the superintendent, takes great pride in hay- 
ing so many able lieutenants, ripe in years and experience, to 
carry on the work of education in his county. L. 8. S. 

Huntingdon, Pa. 
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In commencing the 


New Year 


Teachers are cordially invited to make themselves familiar with the American 
Book Company’s 


A Great Catalogue 


Over 2,coo volumes are described 
in the 21 sections of our Des- 
criptive Catalogue. These are 
published separately. The sub- 
jects are; 


. Reading 
. Supplementary Reading 
. Arithmetics 
. Higher Mathematics 
. Penmanship, etc. 
. Geography 
History 
. Spelling 

» English Language 

. Drawing 

- Music 

- Book-keeping 

. Ancient Language 

- Modern Language 

. Science 

. Botany 
17. Philosophy, Psychology, etc. 

8. Civics and Weonemica” 


~ 
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9. Pedagogy, Re-ords, etc. 
. Elocution 
21. Maps and Charts 


On application, we will mail 
those which intesces yuu 


American Book Company 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 





terest you. 


Great Catalogue 


of over two thousand School and College Text-books. 


These books occupy the front rank in 


school literature. 


They meet every reasonable educational 


requiremen t of every school. 


Their bigh standing will be maintained, 
and wherever improvement is possible 


the standard will be raised. 


Their prices are lower than any similar 


books in America. 


It will be sent free. 


Write for the Section describing the books that particularly in- 
Correspond with us in all matters 


pertaining to text-books — we can help you to select the best and 


cheapest. 


New York 
Cinoinnati 
Chicago 


Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


American Book Company 
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MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Maine teachers opened their twelfth meeting at Portland, 
Thursday, Dec. 31. Educational leaders from every section of the 
state were present with large delegations of those who are doing 
their best to advance the standard of Maine schools. Judge J. W. 


Symonds welcomed the Society to the city with a few very appre- 


ciative words for the teachers of Maine and of New England. 
Pres. E. P. Sampson of Saco replied briefly, and introduced as the 
speaker of the evening, State Agent A. W. Edson of Worcester, 
Mase. Mr. Edson spoke upon the means of improving the public 
school oem (Author’s abstract will appear next week. ) 

The business on Friday morning was the selection of Prin. 
M. H. Small of Norway as secretary pro tem., Mr. H. M. Esta- 
brooke of Orono being unable to attend the meeting. 

In the absence of Prin. H. J. Tatterson of Biddeford, Levi 
Turner, Jr., formerly superintendent at Rockland, now a practic- 
ing attorney in Portland, opened the discussion of the need of 

Ungraded Schools in Cities. 

Mr. Turner confined himself entirely to the disciplinary and 
moral value of such schools. He said that in many instances the 
teacher was obliged to consume much time and her best force and 
energies in watching and disciplining one or two incorrigibles, but for 
whom her control of the room would be perfect and her entire strength 
left free to be employed in legitimate teaching. By sending vicious 

upils of this kind to the miscellaneous school the most of the 
harmful elements might be eliminated from all the rooms of the 
city. Inthe second place the certainty of being transferred to the 
miscellaneous school for persistent misconduct would operate like a 
veritable sword of Damocles and be potent in its moral effect and 
inflaence. Again, pupils of gross and immoral tendencies could be 
effectually segregated from those upon whom their inflaence would be 
most pernicious, for brilliant boys of vile habits and obscene Jan- 
guage always have more followers and imitators than the virtuous 
and good. There always seems to be a subtile gravity that codp- 
erates and assists in the reduction of human nature from higher 
moral planes to lower ones, whilea movement in the opposite direc- 
tion requires the most powerful jackscrews known to the moralist’s 
art. Thus the quondam disciples of total depravity were not en- 
tirely without foundation for the faith that wae in them. The 
principal of such a school should be a first-class disciplinarian, for 
every boy should learn as early as ble that there is av author- 
ity euperior to his own —_ will,—not that a boy’s spirit should 
be crushed or his individuality and self-assertion killed ont, but that 
he should early learn respect for the wholesome restraints of society 
and government, Yet the teacher’s character and habits and his 
bearing toward his pupils should be such as to command the respect 
and be worthy of imitatation by those under his charge. 

Principal Corthell of Gorbam though: that if such an ungraded 
school were made a place of punishment, it would fail to reach just 
the class of boys for whom it should do the greatest good. There 
is an imperative need for an ungraded school in every city where a 
portion of the boys have to work during a good part of the year, 
but wish to attend school for the balance of the time, when if not 
in school they will spend their time or the streets or worse. They 
enter the regular schools but are unable to keep the place among 
those of their own age and so they have to enter lower grades. 
They become poor scholars because they are ont of place and feel 
it. For such pupils an ungraded school should be provided with as 
good ateacher as can be found. He should be agood disciplinarian, 
able to command the respect of his pupils, and show them that it is 
not how much they learn but the training they get. 

Dr. J. W. Wood, principal of the East Corinth Academy, an- 
nounced himself as an uncompromising enemy of 


English Grammar. 


Grammar is a ficticious, make-believe science. It breaks up 
sentences and attempts to classify and arrange the resulting words 
according to some arbitrary rules. It is disputatious. No two 
grammarians can classify words alike. It is very narrowing, deal- 
ing not with thoughts, but with detached sentences, utterly regard- 
less of any thought they may contain. It is quite unpedagogical, 
dealing altogether too largely with definitions. These definitions, 
however, do sot mark out limits, for there is nothing to limit. 
There is nothing within the bounds. The ordinary grammar vio- 
lates two fundamental rules of good English. The printer sets up 


hild by far the of what he now gets from grinding 
aa the textbooks. pa hn school textbook is quite contrary 
to nature’s way. The teacher picks up a book and skims 


through it, vastly more truth, and getting it more truthfally 
than anybod id from a textbook. All the trath cannot be put 
into any book. The child must learn some time that all the truth 
is in many different books. We try to make of the school children 
readers who cavnot look at a sentence without wondering what is 
the subject and where the icate is hiding. Give the pupils a 
taste for better reading. ‘Teach them to discriminate the rabbieh 
and to toss it aside. The boy who is reading the best magazines 
gets a level of association and of thought that he could obtain in no 


other way. 

The matter with our teachers of grammar is that they are teach- 
ing English grammer, and the remedy is in the total exclusion of 
this wicked, absurd subject. The teacher, too, has no English 
worth teaching. Scarcely a teacher keeps on his or her desk a 
book the lover of books would have on his shelves. They are mas- 
terpieces of condensation sometimes, but they have absolutely no 
style . The teachers cannot read rapidly; they cannot express 
themselves finely. Let the teacher become a fellow reader with the 
scholars, throwing away the idea that he knowsitall. Let the boy 
and girl carry away from school a clear jadgment, strength and 
taste to choose the etter. 

In the absence of Prof. H. M. Estabrooke of Orono, Prof. F. C. 
Robinson of Brunswick opened the discussion of Dr. Wood’s paper, 
pointing out that the arguments against grammar would go to 
prove that not a single science had any existence. There is ab- 
surdity everywhere, and we must try to get as much improvement 
as possible. The teachers are doing about as well as can be ex- 

from the pay they get. In all the lower grades of schools 
there is much waste time. Mach is tanght which ought to be 
omitted from courses of study. We are not all wrong, however, 
and no sudden change will bring the millenium. The teachers as 
a body must work gradually, working alwave in the line of giving 
the beat results to the ave scholar. Teachers must get the 
most out of each boy and girl, leaving the bringing out of special 
forms of development to home and influence. 

Prin. J. R. Dunton of Lewiston declared that he had never seen 
a grammar school class studying technical English Grammar that 
he believed knew what they were talking about. When the aver- 
age child begins to learn the grammar textbook, the faculties are 
not developed which are requisite to the understanding of this very 
abstract subject. Grammar requires no observation, but much 

ht distinction, using the same faculties as metaphysics and 
psychology. The trouble is not so much with the teachers as with 
the children, and through no fault of the children, more grammar 
can be taught in the first two years of the high school course than 
in all the grammar I course. 
The discussion was continued by Messrs Stetson, Sampson, Stew- 
ard, Files, and Parsons. 


English, How Much and How ? 
was the subject of a paper by D. E. Owen of Thornton Academy, 


Saco. The course in Englieh should be practical, giving a com- 
mand, in speaking and writing, of good, idiomatic English. It is 
AoA 


not the extension, but the diffusion of English which is in 


Beience of Agriculture 

in the schools of Maine. Strict economy in time and money is es- 
sential in our modern life. We must occupy the child with things 
within his comprehension and within the line of his life as it is and 
aa it is to be. Seek to follow and build up natural spontaneous 
thought. The course of study in most rural schools is dry and 
monotonous to the children reared on a farm. There is nothing 
more practical than the knowledge of the natural world, that 
which is nearest our own life. The world is ever a perpetual source 
of enjoyment to one who understands it. Thereis nothing about it 
which ean be a reason for its exclusion from the echools. None of 
the nataral sciences are more difficult than mathematics, while they 
can be made to rival fairy tales in fascination. The material pros- 
perity of the land depends om the knowledge of the underlying 
principles of the production of food. Education is sufficiently in- 
direct, visionary, and mystical, at best. The schools educate 
away from the farm. The children of farmers are taught along 
lines as far as possible away from the paths of their home life, the 
life the majority of them will follow. Objectors fail to distinguish 
between farming and agriculture. Agriculture from the eduea- 
tional standpoint is a very wide-reaching eubject. It inclades a 
knowledge of the earth and atmosphere, and of the priciples which 
control all living growth. The illustrations for the teaching of all 
subjects should come from those things about which the children 
know most, and this is especially true of the natural sciences, chem- 
istry physics, and the like. Thus the prospective farmer will 
learn agriculture. For the teaching of agricultare in elementary 
schools, oral, personal instruction is essential, and this requires 
original thought, work, and effort on the part .of the teacher. If 
the teachers who complaia that there is no room for this new 
branch would only throw out all that is remote, indirect, and of 
questionable utility for the child’s future life, there would be room 
and to spare. Bring the pupils back from poetry to the com- 
mon and practical. 

The discussion was opened by B. W. McKean of West Fryebarg. 
This line of study broadens the mind and increases the capabilities 
aud prosperity of the producing class. It is simply the study of 
the secrets of the business. It helps the farmers to become ex- 
perts. The history of every land has followed the condition of the 
producing class. They hold the key to the nation’s prosperity, and its 
fall only follows theirs. The tendency has been away from the 
country toward the already overcrowded cities. This is now chang- 
ing, and the young people are looking for homes and business in 
the hills and country. ~ 

Prof. L. J. Jordan of the State Experiment Station at Orono 
said that in every pursuit there are many facts and principles of 
which the larger number of practicers know nothing. The farmer 
finds on iavestigation that he has known almost nothing at all of the 
basis of his craft. These physical facts and principles are fully as es- 
sential to the average boy in city or country as geography or arith- 
metic. The xsthetic side of education must not be left out. The 
development of the highest qualities of the human soul are most 
essential, and they must be cultivated above all else. But the mind 
and soul and thought can be cultivated by no means better than by 
the natural sciences. There is no form of quackery but can be 
imposed upon those who do not think scientifically, and it is just 





our schools, There are lessons enough in English by itself, but few 
schools make English a part of every iesson. Lie schools neglect 
elocution, note-taking, and the abstracting of lectures and talks. 
Spelling should be taught by more beroic methods, and be carried 
even into the high school. lish should be looked upon more as 
a foreign language. An excellent exercise is the reprodaction of 
| masterpieces of classic English after hearing them read by the 
|teacher. This develops both attention and memory. It makes 


| good listeners, and this is what every teacher wanta most in his 
classes 





Tae discussion of this 
of Berwick Academy. [ 
the JOURNAL. | 

The forenoon session was closed by Pres. M. C. Fernald of the 
State College at Orono, who urged the teachers of Maine to attend 
the Saratoga meeting next June. 

In the afternoon the primary teachers heard Miss Lucy Wheelock 
of Chauncy Hall, Boston. [This paper will appear in the next 
issue of the JOURNAL. ] 

In the Secondary Division, Mr. G. F. Robinson, an ideal school- 
board chairman from Kennebunk, urged the necessity of 


a was opened by Prin. G. A. Dickey 
his paper will appear in an early issue of 





what are called paragraphs, but they have neither unity nor cohe- 
rence. Grammar is a borrowed science. English is not a grammar 
language. The science originated with the Latin language, and 
this was in its elements grammatical. A teacher told me recently, 
when asked why she taught grammar: ‘‘ It learns the scholar to 
talk properly ’’; and she fully answered the question. Language 
books are good just so far as they leave out the grammar. But 
even if grammar were a science, it could not give command of the 
English language. This is an art, and can never be obtained by | 
classified knowledge. The child learns to talk by infinite practice. 

Mere correctness is very mean. Facility in the expression of one’s 

own thought is to be obtained through infinite practice in con- | 
versation. Good, pleasant miscellaneous reading would give the 


_ thesis of these facts. 


Synthesis 
as well as analysis in teaching. The analytic part of our teaching 
deals'only with the facts obtained from the textbooks. The memory 
may be strengthened, but the faculties can only be fully developed 
by exercise in perception, judgment, and reason through the syn- 
synthetic method does not follow rule 
greatest beauties of the kindergarten is its use | 
development of the individual thought and love 


work. One of the 
of synthesis in the 
of knowledge. 
Messrs. B. P. Snow, G. A, Dickey, and Levi Turner, Jr., 
endorsed the view taken by the paper. 
Mr. J.O. Winslow of St. Albans made a strong plea for the 
teaching of the 
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Miss CLARA Hussey, of New Hampshire, who was personally 
recommended for a position in the Springfield (Mass.) Pablic 
Schools by the Teachers’ Cooperative Association of Chicago, and 
elected to it, writes from Springfield to Mr. Brewer as follows: 
‘TI fully appreciate your kind service. I have a very pleasant 
position,—just such as I prefer.’’ 

President Eugene Rucker, president of Wilder College, Minr., 
who has recently secured an instructor through the Teachers’ Coop- 
erative Association, writes: ‘' Prof. C., whom you recommended to 
us, is giving perfect satisfaction.”’ 

Morrison Caldwell, who was elected to a $1200 superiniendency 
at Moss Point, Miss., through the Teachers’ Cooperative Association 
of Chicago, recently writes: ‘‘I appreciate your promptness, and 
| after my experience with other agencies I am constrained to say 
yours is by far the best.’’ 

Prof. W. M. Croan, principal of the Iowa Normal School writes 
as follows: ‘‘ Nov. 26, 1891, Dear Mr. Brewer: The teachers you 
have sent me have proved just what you said they would.” 

Miss Emma Robinson, who was personally recommended by the 
Teachers Codperative Association for a position in the Milwaukee 
Pablic Schools writes: ‘‘ Nov. 16, 1891, 192 Mason Street, 
Milwaukee. I am well pleased with my position. Allow me to 
express my thanks for your efforts put forth in my behalf. I shall 
always recommend your Agency.”’ 

Prof. G. W. Horton, of Gaylord, Kas., wrote last Jane: “I am 
more than pleased with your treatment of me, and when my 
membership expires notify me and I will renew.’’ Since then 
he bas secured a good position through the agency, and he is ready 
to make the above statement even stronger. 

Similar testimony, not from hundreds, but from thousands of 
teachers can be had by sending to this agency for its circulars. 

If you are ambitious for advancement it will pay you to consult 
them. Address Teachers’ Cciperative Association, 70 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 








Quincy, Mass., and Training Teacher of the Cook 


BROOKS AND BROOK 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY — NATURE 


County Ill.) Normal School ; 


BASINS. 


STUDIES. 


now Superintenden 


mportant Announcement. 


We have secured the right to publish two notable books by Alexander E. Frye, formerly Principal of the Quincy School, 


t of Schools, San Bernardino, Cal. 


THE CHILD AND NATURE, 


OR 


A GEOGRAPHICAL READER AND TEXT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR | GEOGRAPHY TEACHING WITH SAND MODELLING. 


THE FOURTH, FI#&TH, AND SIXTH GRADES, OR YEARS IN SCHOOL. 


12mo. Illustrated. xii. +119 pages. Introduction price, 58 cts.; by mail, postpaid, 70 cts. 


_Brooks AND Brook Basins makes a new departur 
Primary Geography. Instead of limiting home or dis 


stage) to mere forms of land and water, it treats that work as incidental to the study 


of the relations of these forms to the active agencies or 


with life, and make it a living, working, producing organism. A leading feature of 
There are more than three 


the work is its collection of choice poems of nature. 


18mo. Illustrated, viil. + 21 


e in the subject-matter of | Only book on Sann M 


trict study (the perceptive 


forces that cover the earth 


dozen beautiful quotations from a score of the best writers for children. 


DR. W. H. PAYNE, President of University of Nashville (Peabody Normal College): The book 
is a little gem in all respects, and reflects greaticredit on your knowledge and skill. I regard it as one of 
the most valuable contributions to Geographical Science that have appeared within the Jast twenty-five | 


years 


book I have seen on the subject of 


DR. THOMAS N. BALLIRT, 
read on the subject of Geograph 


| 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, , , , Boston, NEw YORK, AND CHICAGO, 


0 pages. Introduction price, 80 ets.; by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 


ODELLING ever published ! 


A sysTEM and MeEtnHop of TEACHING GEOGRAPHY, 
based on the GLope RELIEF. 


Comparative Geography for the Children 


DR. JEROME ALLEN, Editor New York School Journal: “The Child and Nature” is the best 


applied Geography. 


Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass.; Of all the books that I have 
y teaching, thig is Incomparably the ablest and best, 
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‘. account that so many men make large profits from ‘‘ work- 
ye middle classes. They do not know the facts of life, 

Mr. G. F. Robinson closed the talk by questioning if the very 
training in and for agriculture did not educate away from the 
farm, make the boys ashamed of the ways of their fathers. 
Principal J. W. Mitehell of Rockland, who, with the excep- 
tion of one or more lady teachers who have been doing the same 
thing for years, established the first school savings bank in Maine, 
explained with some detail the system of school savings, which was 
founded upon the system introduced into this country by Mr. J. H. 
Thiry of Long Island City, N. Y,. and which is advocated by the 
special department of the W. Cc. *. U. 

Among the benefits to be derived are the accumulation of a sum 
of money that would otherwise be , the aequaintanceship 
given the pupile with business forms, the knowledge of why interest 
is paid by business and banks, how this is computed, how the forms 
ducted. The great benefit is in the formation of 


of business are con 


habits of frugality by regular doing, making regalar an act that | ber that the 


would otherwise be degultory, and providing all the conditions for 
the formation of habits. It gives opportunity for direct instrac- 
tion in what otherwise would be reached not at all. 


Sapt. W. W. Stetson of Auburn made a very strong plea for the 


establishment of 
Tenure of Office 


for teachers. The present system breeds injustice, tyranny, strife, | 
and feuds. It is unstable, making for simple love of | 
change. Proper systemization of work is impossible, because 
a complete system cannot be worked out and put into execution. 
The teacher is crippled by uncertainty as to the future and by the 
distractions which follow the uncertainty. He does not dare lay out 
his work for the present and future. He must work largely for the 
present, and cannot be sure that he will have a chance to vindicate 
a complete outline of work. Teachers are appointed without 
proper examination of qualifications or of general fitness. They 
are — +o the whim of ae age we or clique. 
While politics does not enter largely into the schools, political 
methods are used. We have instances where money, ve and 
strength are put into securing positions or retaining them, where 
they ought to be put into fitting for better work and in doing it. 
Some teachers even forget themselves to the extent of cringing, 
flattering, and fawning; a degradation to themselves and an insult 
to the profession. Many of the yery best talent refuse to enter the 
profession because of the means they must use to obtain or retain a 
position. The present system permits slight preparation, careless 
selection, drives out many of the best teachers, and submits all to 
the dishonor of being dismissed without cause. 

Among the benefits of a | » Fecognized term, are that the 
teacher becomes a member of the community, makes its interests 
his own, takes root and grows. He becomes identified with the 
best in the community, and is considered one of the citizens by his 
fellow citizens. He is left free te put his money, time, and energy, 
into preparing for and doing his work. He is justified in making 
his plans for years instead of for days. He does not dare strive for 
effect nor tostartle. He does try to make the best use of his pow- 
ers, and to make the most and the best out of those committed to 
his care. He has entire responsibility and can receive due credit 
for weakness or strength. This makes the ition attract- 
ive, and brings to it the very best talent. Merit is sure of 
employment. The teacher is independent, self-respecting, inter- 
ested. He zealously elevates the tone of the profession, and re- 
moves the temptation that is our greatest reproach. It raises teach- 
ing to the dignity of a profession, and makes scholarship, talent, 
and character a sine qua non in teaching. The new order of 
things means scholastic and professional training, rigid examina- 
tions, successful experience, and intelligent certification based on 
examinations tages and corrected by experts. The teacher will 
be dismissed from failure to be abreast of the times or to discharge 
her duty satisfactorily. Such a tenure of office should be based on 
examinations, given under the direction of the state, the first certi- 
ficate for two and a second for three years. At the end of five 
years if the candidate has met with success all succeeding appoiat- 
ments to be during faithful service. 

Hon. J. O. Bradbury of Saco continued the subject as opened by 
Superintendent S‘etcon. Under the present system very few men 
dare to consecrate their life to the teaching ession. It is used 


its labors on this account, although this would be but natural. I+ 
is honestly and nobly done, but it is not a life work. No man or 
woman can do the best work under such conditions. The mind 
has something else in view behind this temporary employment 
The achools have suffered very greatly just so many of our 
most honored and distinguished fellow-citizens once kept school for 
afew terms. The profession can never be dignified and placed be- 
side all other professions till the state and the people, by popular 
enactment, give good teachers a security in their work. All teach- 
ers do better work when they know that their position is secure, 
and that their endeavors are appreciated in hard cash. The normal 
schools have done much to give tone and dignity to the profession, 
and about these the state must rally, unless the next generation of 
citizens is to be trained to its duties by those who are themselves 
untrained. Tenure of office would bind all teachers tegether into 
one noble — Bat pe waren teachers must remem- 
American people are very indulgent in letting anybody 
take any position he has a mind to. Then they test him, and de- 
mand his ability to hold the plac» he has chosen for himself. 

Master A. H. Kelly of Boston explained the great advantages 
derived from the Boston tenure of office system, and proposed a 
resolution, which was adopted, urging upon the legtcdabase the 
adoption of some legislation ten in this direction. 

Prin. A. F. Richardson of the Castine Normal School discussed 
the needs of the rural schools, pleading especially for the abolish- 
ment of the wretched old-fashioned district echool system, to be 
réplaced by a town system. 

The evening session was devoted to 

Physical Training. 

Dr. F. N. Whittier of the Sargent Gymnasiam, Brunswick, 
opened the subject by showing the changed conditions of New Kog 
land life and the need of vigorous physical exercise. At the pres. 
ent time New England men and women compare unfavorably with 
those of England, Germany, or Sweden. The increased interest in 
athletics and out-of door exercises tokens a chanze for the better 
near at hand. It is the national instinct of self-preservation. 
In any syatem (he said) exercise must come first, to include all the 
muscles in their deserved proportion, with special work for muscles 
needing development to attain the body standard. Gymuastics are 
chiefly in-door, and must be supplemented by out-of-door work 
There is a distinct codrdination between mind and muscle, as is 
geen in the different abilities of persons to make the arm or the leg 
do what the brain wishes. The awkward and clumsy boys lack 
this codrdination. There is a real connection, too, between morals, 
mental and physical training, and the two first cannot be fully 
attained without the last. Different muscles are controlled by dis- 
tinct parts of the brain, and only the development of the muscles 
can complete the development of the corresponding brain center. 
Many qualities of mind, as the strength of will, are best exercised 
and developed by body exercise. Much goes by the name of gym- 
nastics which totally fails in accomplishing the true end. In the 
average school child the arms are proportionately strong enough, 
while the back and waist are almost invariably weak points. 

Prin. M. H. Small of the Norway High School said that it would 
be vastly easier for the teachers to prevent than to correct the evils 
of the schoolroom, saving the specialist the labor of correcting 
them. In the primary room the child has been used all his life to 
using his legs, while the muscles employed in sitting have been 
almost entirely idle. They need careful development before it can 
be possible for the child to sit for any length of time erect and com- 
fortable. Very few children in the average school have seats that 
are not:teo high or too low. Bad habits formed in the lower grades 
very soon develop into deformities. When the exercises are iatro- 
duced for ten minutes twice daily, the pupils get a much-needed 
rest and return refreshed and brightened to their recitations. 
Strength should be made the basis, but temperament cannot be 
neglected. The nature of the exercises is very important if they 
are to be sustained. Gentle movements should begin, always pro- 
gressive, aid never monotonous. Aim at me ge the trunk 
and the great life centers. Free movements, with running exer- 
cises and gymnastic games, with a large, open room, give all the 
essential training. 

Miss Jennie M. Colby told of her very successful work among the 


ability and success. There is no shirking of the responsibility and more valuable work in a shorter time, if thereby they can get time 


fot a few minutes exorcise together, The exercises train the a‘ten- 
tion, lead to ready obedience, and the power of governing the men- 
tal and physical being is greatly developed. 

This was very well illastrated by the closing exercises, given by 
a number of high school pupils from the Branewick High School, 
under Dr. Whittier’s direction. The young ladies sho wedthe 
main points in the German system, open movements, wand, and 
bar exercises, the Ling system, the ring. exercises of Dr. Dio 
Lewis, Indian club and damb bell work. Their work was a per- 
fect illustration of the ‘‘ American ’’ system, an adaptation from all 
the others, while they showed in all their movements the fine re- 
sults of their training. 

Tha report of the Committee on Reading, presented by Rev. B. 
P. Snow of Yarmouth, was the first business on Saturday morning. 
The following books were recommended: Fitch's Lectures on 
Teaching, Qaick’s Educationa! Reformers, and Howland’s Practical 
Hints, aa the begianing of a reading course to be pureued by the 
members of the Society. This coarse will bs continued, and made 
the foundation of a progressive course of profes-ional reading, lead- 
ing up to a certificate or diploma from the Society for those who 
complete the course with credit. 

George I. Aldrich, the newly-elected superintendent of the New- 
ton (Mass.) schools, eatertained the teachers with a most valuable 
and interesting talk on Methods in Teaching Arithmetic. (An ab- 
stract of this paper will appear in the JOURNAL of next week.) 

. State Supt. N. A. Luce urged the importance of a fitting educa- 
tional exhibit at the Colambian Exposition. He illustrated the 
manner in which charts and maps could illustrate graphically the 
school system of the state and the inflaence the higher institutions 
have upon the lower grades. ' 

President Fernald of the S:ate College at Orono described the 
manner ia which some of the departments of the iustitution would 
be objectively represented. 

Prin. J. R. Danton of Lewiston declared that the most important 
thing to see to was that the state make an hunest exhibition of 
actual schoolroom work, and not the work the teachers would like 
todo. Let the preparation «extend right through the year, so that 
the work of the pupils at the end shali be work which results from 
their actual training. Show the materiale as they are after the 
year’s work. Have the examinations of the entire class, good and 
bad, bound together. Make it an examination that will test the 
real knowledge and traioing, not one which the teacher knows the 
scholars can do well with. Show the notebooks in which the pupils 
have been keeping right through the year, dog ears, notes, thumb- 
marks, pictures, avd all. 

Prin. H. K. White of Lincoln Academy, Neweastle, made a vig- 
orous plea, fall of new thoughts on the subject of Patriotism, which 
will appear under ‘‘ Methods,’’ next week. 

Officers. 

Oae of the results of the meeting was the establishment of the 
Board of Councillera, seven in number, one of whom will here- 
after be elected annually, The board as constituted at this meeting 
consists of George C. Parington of Farmington, Pree. W. DeWitt 
Hyde of Bowdoin, O. M. Lord of Portland, E. P. Sampson of 
Saco, George B. Files, G A. Robertson, and Miss Mary A. Snow. 

The officers elect of the society are : 

President—A. T. Richardson of Castine. 

Vice-President—O. M. Lord of Portland. 

Secretary and Treasurer—M. H. Small of Norway. 

Executive Committee—A. F. Richardson, O. M. Lord, H. M. 
Estabrooke, G. A. Stuart, and Mary A. Snow. 

Advisory Board—L. G. Gordon, L. Barton, F. C. Russell, and 
Sarah M. Taylor. 

A principals’ asscciation was organized during the meeting, 
which is to be entirely distinct from the society. The membership 
is to include principals of grammar and high schools, normal 
schools, and academies, college professors, and superintendents of 
schools. The officers elected are: President—W. DeWitt Hyde of 
Bowdoin. Vice President —Professor Drake of Pitteburgh. Secre- 
tary—J. R. Dunton of Lewiston. Committee on Membership—Pres- 
ident Fernald, Principal Chase of Portland, and F. ©. Raseell. 
The Executive Committee, in whose hands were left entire charge 
of time and place of meeting, and other arragements, was made 
up of the officers, with Prin. Geo. C. Parington, Supt. G. A. 





pupil teachers in the Gorham Normal School as well as in the lower 





as a stepping stone to something in which there is a security for 


grades of school children. The pupils will always do more and 


Stuart, and E. P. Sampson. 








DEAFNESS CAN’T BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the dis- 
eased portion of the ear. There is only one way 
to cure deafness, and that is by constitational rem- 
edies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi-- 
tion of the mucous lining of the Enstachian Tvbe. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a rambling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely 
closed, Deafness is the result, and uniess the inflam. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Irving W. Horne, submaster of the Chelsea 
high school, has resigned to become the principal 
of the high school at Quincy. 

Mises Ann 8S. Kimball, for nearly fifty years a 
teacher in the public schools of Haverhill, died 
in Newburyport. She retired from teaching 


faithful services. 
is to take the place of Miss 


hampton. 
CONNECTICUT, 


a this winter. 





mation can be taken out and this tube restored to its 





normal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which 
— butan inflamed condition of the mucous 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (eaused by catarrh) that we cannot cure 
by taking Hall’s Oatarrh Care. Send for circulars, 
dec F, J. CHENEY & CO. \ 
(Sold by druggists, 75 cents. ew 






Sold by 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


So. ET. 





‘| town. 







teachors in Monson Academy. 
Bacon Academy, 





or sent by mall 
Wi 


‘arren, Pa. the prevalence of scariet fever in 





eleven years ago, at which time the school board 
issued resolutions acknowledging her long and 


Miss Mary E. Lamprey of Ozfordville, N. H., 
teacher in the Center Grammar School, North- 


New London has a flourishing night school 
Principal P. B. Jennings of the 
grammar school is acting school visitor in that 


Mies Bertha Smith of Hanover, is among the 


Colchester, reopened Dac. 
25 after an enforced vacation of five weeks due to 


Consumption carries off 
many of its victims need- 


E. H. Clark as} lessly. It can be stopped 
sometimes; sometimes it 
cannot. 


It is as cruel to raise false 
hopes as it is weak to yield 
to false fears. 

There is a way to help 


the town. within the reach of most who 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol- 
lows, to enter on work at once: 

German in High School, native preferred ; $1000. 

Teacher of Guitar, Ziter, etc. 000. 


Ladies: 


We have the following calls from authorities for teachers: 
(1) Lady for High School in far West; $95 per month. Now or Jan. ist, Latin and Literature. 


(2) High School Assistant, Wisconsin. Algebra, History, etc: Lady. 
(3) Teacher of Art, Music, and Elocution (ali three); Alabama. 
(4) Two ladies for Primary and Intermediate in Illinois. 


(5) Kindergarten and Primary for Connectic teac 
(6) Grammar teacher for Michigan. acti _ 


.\8) High School Assistant; Far West; 
tat Lady for German and Latin, in Hes States, private schoo 

, t ocalist for chureh choir—Congregational Church in the North. 
ie aay to teach Greek in Kansas High School; $70. 
ak ney for Intermediate work in Colorado: $75 per month. 

) High School Assist.: Literature and History. Strong in discip! 

6) A fraduate of a good school: salary, $750. 
be & School Assist.—2d : ssist: Rhetoric and Lit. Salary, $60 to 
ner Lady Teacher of Drawin 
119) High School Principal, Kansas; $70. 
a High School Assistant, Kansas; $60. 
\<1) : se Hee Assistant, Dakota; $75 or above. 

] 0ol Assistant, to teach Go ; ; . 
tea) Primary teacher for Dakota; b iat tore oaes 
(ss) ase Principalship for Pennsylvania; $50. 
(ae: -ady for Academy; Sciences and Mathematics; $500 and home. 


(27 


Art in Western College, 
Address 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


(7) High Sehool Assist. for Illinois ; $75 oy gay rave mosy. and mpetorie. 
per month. , ra, story, an neToric. 
1. 


Grammar grade teacher for Wisconsin. Salary depends on amount of experience and ability, 
for Public Schools of large Western City; $750. 


Assistant in High School in Michigan; German and Mathematics; $600. 


Men 


Commercial Dept. in College 


(10) 
sale. 


tive ability, 


(12) Man for Oommercial Dept 


(13) 
(14) 


(15) 
The numbers that have been 


$450. Both in High Schools. 
Literature for Baptist College; $ 8C0 
Manual Training in an Eastern Normal; $500 


ine and lady of high culture; 


$70 per month; Illinois. and hom 








positions which have been filled by us or otherwise. 
The above are not hearsay vacancies such as are 

jurnished by many agencies; but they come to us 

direct from ruthorities and we have been asked to 


lege. 
Principalship in Idaho: Indian School. One who 
is an active worker in Church work. Good 
disciplinarian aod understands music. 
(9) Mathematics in Western College; $1000. 
Presidency of Southern Academy ; $700-$°00 
(11) College grounds and furniture and buildings for 38 
A good opening for a man with execu- 


e. 
Principalship of Academy in 8. C.; $90. 


are threatened—cAREFUL LIV- 
inc and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you a book 
on the subject ; free. 


Scorr & Bowne#, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


New York. é 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 


$. 


; $600 — $1 


oilall druggists everywhere do, 





Riverside Sanitary Institute. 
Dra. Ex! F. BRowN, the distinguished teacher and 
the author of the most popular series of schoo 
physiologies now published, has established a pri- 
vate sanitary home at Riverside, Suuthern California. 
Into this home he will receive a limited Lumber of 
youth, who, from apy cause, require special care or 
personal instruction of a high order. Particular 


by correspondence. 
Eu F. Brown, Riverside, Cal. 


; $700. Another 


dropped are of 








recommend teachers soon. eow 
In pty 4 = send full set of seenenta) ont we ; 

may io recommend you for one of these the J. l of Edu- 

ces, or for new places coming in, at once withuul the to the Journal o 

delay of correspondence, re Subscribers cation can have their 





subscription advanced six months by sending us 
new yearly subscription to the Journal. 
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Some Recent Publications. 

Title, Author. Publisher. ee 
From the Easy Chair. ° ° ° ° Curtis Harper & Bros, New York 
Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins . Hutton ” 7 : 
Life of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson ot ° Jackson 2 a 
Peter Ibbetson ° e ° ‘ Du Maurier ” 4 
At the Gate of Dreams . ° : ‘ Kenyon Chas. W. Moulton, Buffalo $1 
Chamber’s Encyclopedia Vol. VIII. _ . ° J. B. Lippincott, Phila. 3 
Elements of Ethical Science . ° ; Onten John en, Bismark, N.D. 1 
A Text-book of Physics ° all-Bergen Henry Holt & Co, New York 1 
Civilization . ° . . Morris 8. C. Griggs & Co, Chicago 4 
Hindu Literature . ° Reed “6 “ ¢ 2 
A Study of Greek Philosophy . Mitchell - ni * 1 


Mother Goose Calendar e ° e ° 
Latin Prose Exercises, Livy . é ° ‘ 
Good Talkinga Fine Art . ° ° 
The Three Germanys, 2 vols. . 

A Family Atlas 


The Pastor’s Handbook ° ° 

Principles and Practice of Morality . 
Handbook of Winter Resorts . P ° ° 
Lyd Belton ° > ° > ° ° 

The Story ofthe Hills. ° ° 
Barrack Bivouacs and Battles 

Jerusalem the Holy City ° e ’ ° 
Life of Gustave Doré ° ° ° ° 


Prang & Co, Boston 


SSETTSTESTESSRLESEKSZE 


Eaton Ginn & Co, Boston 
Huntington Wolcott & West, Syracuse, N Y 
Fay A. 8. Barnes & Go, New York 7 
Monteith - ” " 3 
Evarts Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 
Robinson * o o ” 1 
D, Appleton & Co, N Y 
Fenn iil “ ity 1 
Hutchinson Macmillan & Co, New York 1 
Forbes Lt) “ 1 
Oliphant “ Ld it 3 
Jerrold ” so ag 3 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue AMERICAN AND ForREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, of which Mre. M. J. Young-Fulton is 
Proprietor and Manager, at 23 Union Square, New 
York City, is one of the oldest and most successful 
of the Teachers’ Agencies. It is probably true 
that there has been no position during the past 
quarter of a century or more in the educational 


field that the American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency has not been called upon to fill, and not 
one in the hundred of those who have made en. 
gagementsa through it has been disappointed, or 
been given dissatisfaction, ‘‘ While this Agency 
spares no expense or labor to give each candidate 
a fu'l and fair representation, the fact is frankly 
admitted that all are not successfal.’’ This candid 
avowal of Mrs. Falton’s strengthens our confidence 
in the reliability of her agency. The following 
statement from her circular is business-like : 

“ Strangers intending to avail themselves of the 
facilities which this Agency offers are requested to 
inform themselves as to its trastworthiness before 
consulting it; and also to bear in mind that the 
consultation fee is merely for advice given at the 
time of making application, and that it does not 
guarantee a position to any applicant.’’ 


DESIRING to contribute to the comfort and 
happiness of our readers during the year 1892, 
we desire in connection with our hearty wish for 
them of a ‘‘ Happy New Year,”’ that they should 
know how their daily work may be made more 
effective and agreeable. We know from long ex- 
perience that the constant use of the Dixon Lead 


Pencils has made our business and professional 
life one of comparative ease and satisfaction. 
Thess famous pencils are the product of American 
material, American capital, American brains, 
Awmerican labor, and American machinery, They 
are made with special adaptation for schools, 
counting rooms, artiste, draughtsmen, and archi- 
tects, in all grades from ‘‘ very soft” to ‘* very 
hard.”” They have tough smooth leads. They 
are beautifally finished in round and hexagon 
shapes. The Jos, Dixon Crucible Company manu- 
factarv the best quality of colored pencils, in brown, 
red, blue, yellow, and green, and also solid col- 
ored crayons, 7 inches Jong, for use in offices, for 
checking bills, ete. We might say much more in 
favor of the Dixon Pencils, but we remember that 
our excellent friend, the manager of this company 
reads the JOURNAL weekly, and it might shock 
his ‘‘ modesty.’’ If you are not familiar with 
them mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 
send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double 
the money. They make superb presents for sta- 
dents. Address Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 








Tue PENN PUBLISHING ComPANY, 1020 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., announce the following 
new books of special value to educators: 


The Debater's Treasury, comprising a list of 200 
questions, with notes and arguments by William 
Pittenger, author of Extempore Speech, eto., price 
50 cents. This convenient manual states clearly 
the principles involved in the art of debate, the 
forms of debate, the method of organizing a debat- 
ing socisty, the constitution and by-laws, followed 
by 200 questions for debate, with helpful notes and 
arguments. Every institution of learning should 
have a debating society, and this book points out 
the way to orgenize and conduct it. 


Correspondence, containing practical suggestions 
and examples for the proper construction of letters, 
by Agnes H. Morton, B.O. This valuable book 
contains preliminary talks on style, diction, punct- 
uation, capital letters, abbreviations, etc. Practical 
illustrations of all forms of business letters of in 
quiry, letters applying for situations, answers to 
advertisements, orders, requests, letters of recom- 
mendations, etc. Also forme of social letters, in- 
cluding formal letters, wedding invitations, recep- 
tion invitations, formal messages, acceptances, 
regrets, etc, The closing chapters are devoted to 
informal letters, requests, offers, inquiry, apology, 
thanks, sympathy, advice, criticism, gallantry, and 
love letters. Price, 50 cents. 

Conversation, containing the principles of art, 
and the general rules to be applied in developing 
the natural gifts, by J.P. Mahaffy. Price, 50 ots. 


out the objective conditions which are treated as to 
quantity, quality, differences and degrees of inti- 
macy, and concludes with a most sensible consider- 
ation of the topics of conversation, and the modes 
of treatment. The suggestions on wit and humor 
in conversation are very valuable. 

Shoemaker's Best Selections, No. 19. Contains 
all the new and popular selections together witb a 
large number of pieces that have never been re- 
cited also many selections from standard literature. 
The number is compiled by Mrs. Anna Randall 
Diehl, the distinguished author, reader, and 
teacher. 200 pages, paper binding, 30 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents, 


Our Forest TREKS, — Romeyn B. Hongh, 
Pablisher of ‘‘American Woods,’’ Lowville, N. Y., 
has ready Part II. of his specimens of our forest 
trees. They are unique and beautiful, interesting 
to students of Botany, and to all workers in woods, 


as well as to all who are interested in the beauties 
of nature. The work is issued in parts, each part 
containing from seventy-five to eighty-one speci- 
meng, representing twenty-five species. ‘They are 
in the form of neatly bound octavo volumes lettered 
with proper titles and furnished with clasp. The 
design of this work is to show in as compact and 
perfect a manner as possible the beauty and char- 
acterisiic structure of the various timbers of our 
North American forests. For this purpose three 
thin slices,—about two by five inches in size and 
from one-eightieth to one-two-hundredths inch 
thick,—of each wood are made, one transverse and 
two longitudinal (radical and tangential) to the 
grain, showing both the heart and sapwood. 
hese three exhibit the grain from all aspects, and 
being so thin as to admit light through them, they 
reveal much that could not otherwise be seen, and 
that surprises even those who have spent a life- 
time in wood-working, without ever having known 
how mach there is that is wonderful and beautiful 
in the structure of wood. They are exquisitely 
beautifal and instructive preparations. Price, 
in cloth, imitation of morocco, is $5.00 each part. 
[t is expected that the entire series will consist of 
about twelve parts. For descriptive circulars ad- 
dress Romeyn Hough, E:q., Lowville, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT. — When siting New York City 
tave Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
eres —. Union Horst, opposite Grand Cen- 


po 
600 Lm ay ogy nme Rooms at $1.00 and 7 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Ucdern Conveniences. 

urants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
‘tages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











— Mamma—“ Sallie, if you had a little spunk 
you’d stand better in your class. Do you know 
what spunk is?’’ Sallie (moodily)—‘‘ I suppose 
it’s the past participle of ‘ spank,’ mamma,’’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


— The proprietors of Ely’s Cream Balm do not 
claim to be a cure all, but a remedy for catarrh,colds 
in the head and hay fever. It is not a liquid or 
a snoff, and is easily applied into the nostrils. It 
gives relief at once. 50 cents. 


— The gifted pen—a gift of a box of Ester- 
brook’s Falcon or other popular pens, The sta- 
tioners have them. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gista in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


- The man who claimed that the world owed 
him a living is slowly collecting the debt. He isa 
tramp.— Texas Siftings. 


— I had catarrh of the head {and throat for five 
years. I used Ely’s Cream Balm, and from the 





It gives hints how to utilizs the physical elements, 
such as voice and accent. The Mental involves 
knowledge of special topics, books and current 
topics ot the day. The Moral includes simplicity | 
of style, unselfishness, sympathy, tact, and points 


first application I was relieved. The sense of 
smell, which had been lost, was restored after using 
one bottle. 1 have found the Balm the only satis- 


THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE- 
WRITER. 


Few things better illustrate modern appreciation 
of labor-saving devices than the history of writing 
machines, The idea of a machine to take the 
place of the pen had presented itself to the minds 
of several inventors during the early decades of 
the present century, and is even known to have 
been thought of as early as 1714, But no practi- 
cal results ensued until the crude model embody- 
ing the ideas of the three original inventors, OC. 
Latham Sholes, Carlos Glidden and Samuel W. 
Soulé, was brought to the great factory of the 
Remingtons at Ilion, N. Y., in 1873, where with 
infinite patience, and after endless experiment, the 
first really practical typewriter was finally evolved. 

The Remington Standard Typewriter of tu-day 
is a growth rather than an invention. The 
essential feature of the original machine still 
survives in the model of to-day. Combining the 
advantages of original ideas, put into practice in 
the simplest and most direct manner, with the 
experience gained throughout the years that it has 
been upon the market, it is not now surprising 
that the Remington is to be found everywhere 
that civilized man penetrates. 

A machine intended to replace the pen must 
perform nearly one hundred different things at the 
will of the operator. Not only must it make 
seventy or more different characters at will on 
paper but it must imitate the movement of the pen 
in two other directions by providing for the 
spacing of successive letters and words, and must 
also shift from line to line. In fact it must do the 


whole mechanical work of writing, leaving the 
author free to do the thinking and actual com- 


position. 
It has already given employment to thousands 
and ten of thousands of women, and the time is not 
far distant when its use will be taught in the 
public schools, It has already become a featare in 
all business colleges and has bad a succesefal trial in 
many public high achools, In the St. Paul High 
School, Minn., it has become a very popular stady, 
indeed ,it has been found impossible to accommodate 
all who wish to take up the study. The day 
classes aggregate 86, and there are 112 in the 
night school who are studying the machine. The 
majority of the pupila are girls—about two-thirds 
of them—and ai! are making good progress. So 
reat is the success of the innovation that it will 
oubtles be only a short while till every school in 
the country has its Remington typewriter room as 
well as its phyaical laboratory or drawing room. 
Read advertisements on the 2ad page of the 
JOURNAL of this week, and address for descrip- 
tive illustrative catalogues, WiCkOFF, SEAMANS 
& BENEDICT, New York City. 





— 





— The December number of Sun and Shade, the 
artistic periodical published by the New York 
Photogravure Co., 137 West 23d St., New York, 
has some unusually beautiful and interesting 
plates. They inclade excellent portraits of Mies 
Annie Clarke, the favorite Boston actress, and 
Gen. Lew Wallace the famous author of ‘‘ Ben 
Har.’ There is a fine reproduction of Rosa 
Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,’’ which is perhaps the 
best koown of all her works, and a half-dozen 
other subjects which are alike beautiful and inter- 
esting. ‘The views of the ship Governor Gordon, 
taken on the open ocean, are such as are rarely 
seen, and will greatly please the amateur photo- 
grapher. Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 40 
centa. 


ONE-PIECE ADJUSTABLE BOOK 
COVER. 


This cover is made of extra heavy strong manilla 
paper, self-sealing, and easily adjusted to all sizes 
of school or library books. It is in one piece, 
without joints, and will remain in place even if 
unsealed, consequently there is no chance of its 
coming apart. After being adjasted it forms satis- 
factory pockets for the library card, and the 
double thickness of paper at all exposed edges 
makes an accidental tear impossible. It preserves 
the edges of the book from contact with the shelf 
and is double thickness at sides and corners where 
greatest wear comes. School boards will save 
much loss and waste of time in using these covers. 
The children can cover their own books, or where 
a number of books are to be covered of same siz, 
covers, will, if desired, be furnished ready folded, 
Price is as low as cheapest cover in the market, 
and consequently double value is given for money, 
as cover is double thickness of any other. Price, 
$1.50 per hundred, ordinary siz9; $2.50 per hun- 
dred extra siz», for bound magazines and encyclo- 

ias. Sent paid to any part of the United 

tates or Canada upon receipt of price. Address 

ar Beverley Harison, 3] Kast 14th Street, New 
ork. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


This Company has jast issued An Inductive 
Latin Primer. It is one of a series of novel and 
highly interesting Latin and Greek text-books on 
which Dr. W. R. Harper, President of the 
University of Chicago has been engaged, and 
which it is believed, mark a new era in the study 
and teaching of the classics. Associated with 
Doctor Harper in the preparation of this saries are 
distinguished classical scholars who are in fall 
sympathy with his aims and methods. Volumes 


of the series already issued are An Inductive Latin 
Primer; An Inductive Latin Method; An Indac- 
tive Greek Method and Caesar’s Gallic War. 
Other works in preparation for publication during 
the coming year are Virgil’s Aeneid; Cicero's 
Orations ; Supplementary Reading in Latia ; Latin 
Prose Composition ; An Inductive Greek Primer ; 
Xenophon’s Anabasis; Homer's Iliad; Sup- 
plementary Greek Readings and Greek Prose 
All of these will form part of the Harper series of 
Latin and Greek Text-books on the Indactive 
Method. 

The Company has aleo in active preparation. 
Catheart’s Literary Reader; A Manual of 
English Literature. It will contain extended 
chapters on the different periods of English Liter- 
ature; outline suggestions of Literary and Critical 
study of the selections from various authors and a 
large number of beautifully executed portraite, 
specially drawn and engraved for this work. 
Besides a valuable manual, it will be a choice 
specimen of the book-maker’s art, 

Elements of Physical Calture, by Miss R. Ella 
Morris, Des Moines, Ia. 

A revisions of Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden 
Botany, which forms Part IL of Gray’s School 
and Field Book of Botany. As Part I, Gray’s 
Lessons in Botany, was revised last year, the 
revision of tbe entire work will be completed 
when the revised Part II ia published. 








CATAKRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him fro: 

tamped enve- 


lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOE, 83 Warren Street, New 





York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 














EL 





s Crean Ban Fo 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 cts. 









IRCULAR CHART on Longitude and Time, 


A novel device for explaining the above subject. 

Useful both in Arithmetic and Geography, 

Needed _ by every progressive teacher of these bran- 

ches, For supienntery circular, price, ete., address 
JOHN A. CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mass. 





The Kindergarten Magazine gives to primary 


teachers practi- 
cal helps: ‘* Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “Color and Form,” 
Josephine C. Locke ; ‘‘ Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, jo cts. KINDER- 
GARTEN PuB. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 
vm Ling System. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
Series I. Price, 15 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 








Address 








factory remedy for catarrh, and it has effected a 
cure in my case.—H, L. Meyer, Waverly, N. Y. 


Educational Institutions. 


ERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academie, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Gymnasiam, Military Drill under U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and gis" Address the Principal, 

GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 








BARN EMANN 
Medical College and Hospita] of Chicago, 











GENTS make 100 PER CENT and wing 748 cash Prizes 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Meflicines. 
Sample free. Territefy. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N. ¥ 


The Thirty-third Annual Course of Lectures in this 
institution will commence Sept. 14th, 1892. Modern 
instruction in the laboratories, lecture rooms, and 
the hospital. Experienced teachers, Low fees- 
Equality in sex. nd for Lecture Card. Announce. 
ment and sample of THE CLINIQUE. Address 

E. Z. BAILEY. M.D., 

cow 3034 Michigan Av., Chicago, III. 

EAC H ERS Have you seen the new 
« game on Animals, 


** Our Friends in Fur” ¢ 
Published by 





C. R. GROW & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM: Parte No pay till cured. 
DR. J, STEPHENS, Lebanon,QOhio, 
WHEN WRITING, TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

_ The January Eclectic is full of excellent read- 
ing. Dr. Chas. Lloyd Tuckey’s article on ‘‘ The 
Application of Hypnotism,’’ discusses one of the 
most interesting subjects full of the most curious 
possibilities. Sir Charles Robinson, in his paper 
“On Spurious Works of Art,” writes trenchantly 
on the deceits and shame of the art world, Those 
interested in the great Bible controversy, will fied 
the discussion of the ‘* Fourth Gospel’’ a most in- 
teresting contribution to the subject by an emi- 
English clergyman. Dr. Arabella Kenealy writes 
on the woman question frem a statistical stand- 
point. There are three capital literary studies in 
the papers on George Meredith, Rudyard Kipling, 
and the late Lord Lytton, and two articles ger- 
mane to the season in “A Mistletoe Bougb,’’ and 
‘Sparks froma Yale Log.’’ “The Elegie,” a 
striking short story, choice poems, short essays 
and a brightly written popular science paper, 
‘‘ Mad,” round out a very readable issue. As 
the January issue begins a new volume, it is a 
favorable time to eubseribe to this valuable peri- 
odical. Pablished by E. R. Pelton, 144 Eighth 
Street, New York. Terms, $5 00 per year; sin- 
gle numbers, 45 cents. 


— Wide Awake for January is a number well 
worth having. Of especial interest will undoubt- 
edly be found Sallie Joy Whi'e’s description of 
the new Leland Stanford, Jr. University. Mrs. 
White calls the article ‘‘The Boy Who Built a 
College.”’ There are stories by Molly Elliot Sea- 
well, G. Adams, Captain C. A. Curtis, Maria Mc- 
Intosh Cox, and the two bright story tellers who 


write under the nom de plumes of ‘* Dorothy Hol-|§ 


comb,’’ and “Abb el Ardavan,”’ the Arab; sketches 
by Amanda B. Herrie, Lieut -Col. Thorndike, Har- 
riet Maxwell-Converse, Z:tella Cocke, and O:is T. 
Mason; poems by Celia Thaxter, Anna J. Me- 
Kesg, Clara Doty Batee, and others; pictures by 
L. J. B:idgman. George Foster Barnes, Virginia 
Gerson, Childe Hassam, Henry Sandham, Irving 
R. Wiles, Clifton Jobnson, Charles Mente, and E. 
H. Garrett. Such acombination of talent in story- 
tellers, verse-makere, and artists should produce 
most absorbing as well as most interesting matter, 
and ove needs bat to glance over Wide Awake’s 
attractive Janvary pages to find the promise fully 
carried out 
per number, $2.40 per year. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. 


—The International Journal of Ethics, which is 
devoted to the advancement of ethical knowledge 
and practice, for January, has for its leading arti- 
cle ‘‘ The Ethical Aspect of the Papal Eacyclical,’’ 
by Brother Azarias. He states the ethical princi- 
ples underlying the Eocyclical of Pope Leo XIII 
in the question of Jabor and its relations with capi- 
tal; The “* Three R-ligions,’’ by J. S. Mackenzie, 
follows, which is to be continued; ‘* The Echics of 
Hegel”’ is presented by Rev. J. Macbride Sterret ; 
Fanny Hertz's topic is “‘A Palm of Peace from 
German Soil,’’ and there is an able paper on 


‘‘Authority in the Sphere of Conduct and Intel- |; 


lect,’’ by Prof. H. Nettleship of Oxford, Eng. 
Discussions follow on ‘‘The Theory of Punish- 
ment.’’ and ‘‘ The Labor Church in Manchester, 
Eng.’’ The reviews cover a wide range of books 
on ethical themes. Price, per year, $2.00; single 
numbers, 50 cents. Philadelphia: 1602 Chestnut 
St. International Journal of Ethics. 


— With the number bearing date of January 2d, 
Littell's Living Age begins its one hundred and 
ninety-second volame. This standard weekly mag- 


azine grows more essential every year to readers 
who wish to keep abreast with the best current 
work in literature and science. The first number 
of the new year has the following table of contents : 
“Austria: its Society, Politics, and Religion,’ 
National; ‘’ The Elegie,’’ Blackwood; ‘' The 
Brand of Cain in the Great Republic,’’ Contempo- 
rary ; “A Temple of Silence,’ National ; “Glimpses 
of Byron,’’ Murray ; ‘* The ‘ Mimes’ of Herodas,’’ 
Nineteenth Century; ‘‘ From a Simian Point of 
View,’’ National; ‘‘A March Through the Great 
Persian Desert,’’ Astatic Quarterly; ** A Cannibal 
Plant,’’ Spectator; ‘‘ Manx Humor,’”’ Saturday 
Review ; with poetry. This, the first weekly num- 
ber of a new volame, is a good one with which to 
none . sg cription. 

or fifty-two numbers of sixty-four | pages 
each (or more than 3,300 pages a ay A sub- 
scription price ($8) islow; while for $10 50 the 
publishers offer to send any one of the American 
$4 00 monthlies or weeklies with The Living Age 
for a year, both postpaid. Littell & Co., Boston, 
are the publishers. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


.The Forum, for January; terms, $500 a year 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly. for Jat.uary; terms, §4 00 a 
year Boston: Riverside Press 

Ladies’ Home J urna, for January; term3, $1 00 
ayear New York: Harper & Bros 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, for January; 
terms, $400a year New York: Harper & Bros. 
The North Amerivan Review, for January; terms, 
$5 00 @ year New York: 3 E 14th 8t. 

St. Nicholas, for January; terms, $300 a year. 
New York: The Century Co 

_Belford's Monthly Magazine for January; terms, 
ba nl ey bal Belford & C>. 

i ectic, for January; terms, $5. r. 

New York: E R Pelton. vidi ere 

Lippincott's Monthly Magazine, for January; 
+ dg $3 00 a year. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 








INSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 days. 
Never returns. No purge. No Saive No 
su sitory. Remedy mailed free. Address 


J. H. Ruxves,Box 3290, NewYork City, N4Y. 











£90 SONWS fora2 cent stamp. Hous & Yours, Gam 


Wide Awake is published at 20 cents | may 


E. R. RuGGuEs. 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further 
school, Newbury, corner of 


Publishers. 





Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the "oe and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 


ces. 
SCHOENHOF, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

MON ONCLE ET MON CURE By JEAN DE LA 
BRETTE. 12mo, paper, 60 cts. 

A Text-book which has been greatly needed. 

THE FRENCH VERB. By Prof. SOHELE DE VERE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Athoroughly practical work based 
upon a new, clear, and easy method for the study 
of the French Verb. Specimen peter free 


Any French or w. R. NKINS, 
English Text-book 
published. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. A 
Pi 





Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
851 & 853 6TH Ay., NEWYORK. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. "YL Wr°vonw 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Heed & Bellonave ie in 

e ‘s E.essons English. 
Kellogg’s heteric, and Liseracurer 
a — “tt Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 








that deal with schoolroom scenes 
emy,” ‘Two Hopeless Cases,” ‘The Dominie Examining the Pupils,’ “A Dame School Thoroughly 


ogues on application. 
CARL © 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT fiir isSust'what we offer It is au albums of ight School Itoom 


ctures, most of them 6 x8 inches, photographic reproductions of the most famous pictures of great artists 
Here are ‘The Smile,” “ The |Frown,” ‘Mrs Tabitha’s Cat’s Acad. 





Awake,” ‘* The Last In,” and “The Schoolmaster’s Wedding.” FOR portrayed by master hands, you 
If = want to see the poetry and the fua of the schoolroom want these pres. They will 
ost you Two Cents, which is a good deal less than they cost us, but helps us out with the postage, and 
shows that you want them enough to send for them. The pictures are all inthe left hand pages of a 16 page 
book; and you can cut them out and paste them away in your scrap-book without Pay, TWO CENTS 
ing any attention to the few inciden t-hand pages that tell of the 

vantages of dealing with 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. "Positions filled, 2300. 


remarks on the rig 





Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


ANTED, 
9 for Music in Seminaries and Colleges; $250 and home to $1000. 


Lady Teacher $ : ) 21 for Grade work below the high school; $40 per month to $65. 
Address C.J. ALBERT, Manager: The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


s In every department of school work will find that we jhave the best 
gressive eac. ers possible facilities for introducing them to school officers. If you are re- 
ceiving a smalier salary than others doing the same kind of work, and 

can make clear to those who wish to employ teachers that you are capable of doing successful work, we can be o 
service to you. We must adda large number of names of available candidates to our list of teachers iu order to meet 
the demand upon us for fall vacancies. we are especially auxious to find some good grade teachers who have had 

Norma! training. Calla for such teachers for Fall vacancies have already begun to come in. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY: BrincE & Scort, M’g'rs, 110 TREMONT StT., BosToNn. 





1 for State Normal; salary, $1000. 
5 for High School work; $450 to $1200. 
8 for Modern Languages; $300 for $700. 











Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
7: Standard Arith, Course) Separating | Mi tal and 

° ritb. Cou gi Mental an 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Writte 
wrooks’s Higher Arithmetic. ” 
rooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Bocsnetry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


(PERE COPY BOOKS 





RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIO DICTATION BLANKS. 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14TH Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
16 AND 77 WABASH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE EM PIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s andthe British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its raphs of uniformly easy length, 
illustrations 


its paper and type of the very best and ite 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 











receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E. 17th St., New York. 
ITERARY 
The Best L'REStEw 


published, only One Dollar 
a@ year, with membership in 
Readers’ Union Library 
Association, and 300 - page 
Catalogue, saving thirty per 
cent on all books purchased. 
Sample copies, 10 cents. 


READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 
LANSING, MICH. 


FRE N Cc H Actually Spoken and Mastered | in 
m Ten Weeks at your own honne, by 
CERMA Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System, 


(550th thousand.) All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. + PA N is H. 


se taaabeen: Cee ee, Fe 
Educational Institutions. 
sae COLLEGES. 


Besos ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
































NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and 





culars apply at the 
xeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
“ For both sexes. AT WORCESTEB 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Rosesry. Principa! 


STATE NORMAL SCHOO! 








SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. 8. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 3. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
"For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 











orincipal A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 
tars NORMAL SUHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. ‘or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Catal re both sexes. 
‘or Cai es address 
= J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal. 





train- | ernesses for every department of instru 
mends good 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S£ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|108 Wabash Av..q08 Richardson Bik, 190% Bo Boeing 9+.(40 Tahini Bldg., 
ton, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Ill. Chattanooga,Tenn.'| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. - in obtaining situations. Send stamp for circulars. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


0OD TEACHERS OOD PLACES 
rok GOOD PLACES. ror GOOD TEACHERS. 


* Fanager’| astern Teachers’ Agency, °° ®yford 8 














Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerset st, poston, was. 


HIS BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 

reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 

and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 

he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,co0,o00, and $30,000 

during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been s0 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 
when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered, 


Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, oe C. RB. RUGGLES & CO. (Pango Hotel Bide.) 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus, 


' A Bureau in each State in the Union, and registration in any 
¥ one entities you to enrollment in all. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is the most thoroughly perfected and 
efficient system, and has located more teachers than any other. 
Upon the one point of selecting and recommending teachers, 
THE LEAGUE concentrates its entire skill and influence, 
Efficient service rendered School Boards seeking teachers, and 
teachers seeking positions or promotions. No charge to employers. 
Address any State Manager of Tuk LEAGUE for circulars, or 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, Gen’! mogngee 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 








Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
OF RELIABLE 


9 
Teachers Agency American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
of 


5 rc 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- | Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
ction; recom- | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth be. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 


Oldest and best known tn U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. W. 


Teachers’ Agency 


1S oe TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 








sehools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


. 
merican School Bureau. For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 


Equipped to serve school officers promptly bre ne Maye B! learn about the won- 
and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts of 4&7 success Of O ‘ ia 
the best epeainnie fee any given vacancy. Regis- ! CO-OPERATIVE PLAN . 
tration WETHMOUT FEE gives us a ee. and Of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, throug 
most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre. !0cal agents and members. Circulars and applica: 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. , tion blank free. Agents wanted é 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUBEAU, 


Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York, tf 147 THroop St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | §©**#i'shed in 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR Serd stamp for b!anks to 
, : H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 44 East 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 


AND 


KINDERGARTEN sx: 


























J. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN A CO. 
8 East 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 
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A VALUABLE LIsT! 





APPROVED 
School mi College Text Books. 





This list includes the leading publications of the firms of COWPERTHWAIT & Co. and 


E. H. BuTcer & Co., recently consolidated 


under the name and style of 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO. 





GEOGRAPHIES: 


Butiler’s Geographies. 

Warren's Ceographies. 

Mitchell’s Geographies. 
READERS: 


Monroe’s Readers. 
Butiler’s Series of Readers. 
SPELLERS: 


Monroe's Speliers. 
New American Spellers. 


ARITHMETICS: 


Hagar’s Arithmetics. 
New American Arithmetics. 


HISTORIES: 


Berard’s History of the U. S. 
Butler’s History of the U. 8. 
Goodrich’s Historical Series. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAKS: 


Bingham’s Grammars. 
Creene’s Crammars. 
Smith’s Crammar. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS: 


Powell’s How to See. 
Powell’s How to Talk. 


ETYMOLOGIES: 
Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Scholar’s Companion. 
PHYSIOLOGTES | ®igisdeu’s 
Physiology for Little Folks. 


How to Keep Well. 
Our Bodies, and How we Live. 


BOOK-KEEPING: 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping. 
Business Standard Book-keeping. 


COPY BOOKS: 


Butier’s Copy Books. 
Business Standard Copy Books. 


LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 
Bingham’s Series, McCabe Edition. 
Benton’s Bingham’s Vergil. 


WALL MAPS: 


Butler’s Commercial Map. 
Mitchell’s Outline Maps. 


CHARTS: 


Butler’s Series Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastic Charts. 
New American Reading Charts. 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 





Powell’s How to Write. 


Business Standard Writing Charts. 





Correpondence with teachers and school officers is cordially invited. Descriptive Catalogues, Price 


Lists, §c., sent on application to the publishers, 


EE. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





Examination 


Professor: * William, 
Mills is resigned’ «nd ' 
Student: ‘A $5000 salary.’’ 


Welsh’s Complete Rhetoric is a 


in Rhetoric. 


ou may explain the difference between ‘ Mr. 
r. Mills has resigned ’,’’ 


discriminating, practical, common sense text-book 


for high schools, academies, and preparatory classes. Introductory price, $1.12. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 





“It Interests Pupils and Makes them Think.” 


MERRILL S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK. 


A Complete Graded Speller, but somethin 
tional maxim, * We learn by doing.” White 
words, classified with respect to their meaning, 
pared dictation exercises requiring the puptis to 


more and better. 
it contains an unusually large list of carefully selected 
it provides also in great number and variety carefully pre- 
write the words in different combinations. 


It recognizes the truth of the educa- 


To get the best results the pupil must be interested, and it is believed that the character of these exer- 
cises, containing as they do a great amount of usefal and entertaining information, will insure this inter. 


est. Inevery lesson will be found something which compels the exercise, 


also of the reasoni ng faculty. 


HON. J. 
Education, — 
tere-ting Spelier [ have seen, and I heart/ly wish and 
predict for it great success.’’ 


HON, W. T. HARRIS, U. 8. Com. of Education, Wash: 
ingion, D. C., says 


ite kind of all that have come under my notice.” 


:— It eeems to me tne best book of 


not of the memory alone, but 


HON. JOHN EATON, Late U. 8. Com. of Education 


W. DICKINSON, Secretary State Board of | says: “ Ite well executed plan stands the test of the beat 
‘This is the most practical and in. | 


agogical principles and methods.” 
| A. P. MONTAGUE, Ph. D., Prin. af Columbian College, 
| Preparatory Schoot, Washington, D. C., says: ‘* It is far 
superior to any book of the kind I have ever seen.” 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Prin. of Cook County Normat 
| School, Chicago, says: ‘* This is one of the best.”’ 


176 pages, illustrated, 26 cents, Special rates for introduction and exchange furnighed on application, 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





KNIFE WORK IN 


and try-square, 


DOLLAR by mail. 
When requested we will send a price list 


and they are arranged in logical sequence. 
American system of Manual Training is better than the 


THE SCHOOLROOM. 


A Four Years’ Course in the Grammar Grades, 200 
pages, 450 illustrations; by Grorce 8. KILBON, 
principal Springfield (Mass.) Manual Training School. 

The idéa of this book is to place at the disposal of 
the average teacher a course in ELEMENTARY MAN 
UAL SaAteine oy? . carried on in any ordi. 
sary schoolroom w © least possible ex 
ee and — oat hg oe 

8 course has stood the test of several years 
the Springfield schools, and is being copied in ae 
cities and towns. 

Knife Work in the Schoolroom isa book that will 
bear careful examination. The problems can all be 
worked out with the pocket. knife, compass, pencil, 

In the preface the author shows wherein the 
Swedish Sloyd. The price of the book is only ONE 


of prepared material for the whole course, which we can furnish 


to those teachers who cannot buy it to advantage in their own neighborhood, 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 


- Springfield, Mass. 





All rights reserved of writing or using this method in 
schools without licensed right froth us. First, right re- 
served to placea Wherewitbal text vook addition in the 
hands of every teacher and scholar only at 50c. net per 
contract with all School Boards in the U. S., and one 
Roller form free of cost for every 100, 500,or 1000 copies 
of book. Other rights extra, going with license. 


ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


Do you know how te think? TOWN- 
SEND’S WHEREWITHAIL, will 
teach you to follow up any line of thought. It is a 
scientific, logical, and simple educational plan of in 
calculable aid in conversatioif, composition, teach 
ing, sermonizing, public speaking, and in all branches 
of education. Equally applies to all business and pro- 
fessions. Endorsed by the most eminent scholars 
and educators everywhere, among whom are Chan- 
cellor Vincent and the late Chief Justice Waite. 
Should be in the bands of every man. woman, and 
child. Cloth, 8vo; sent postpaid for $1.00. Write 
for circulars and further information. 


WHEREWIGHAL CO., Girard Bidg., Philadelphia, 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
tien free, 


TWO 


year’s ou 


I ee a ete ee eae en a 


Nt" ENG. BUREAU = eee OE rte, 
g Somerset Stree 
HrmaM OnovUrT, Manager, > yee, 


¢ P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Recent and Forthcoming Publications : 


Julius Caesar, AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
RoMAN IMPERIAL UNITY. By W. WARDE 
FowLER, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Ox 
ford (No. VI. in the Heroes of the Nations 


Series. 12mo, cloth, $150; balf leather, gilt 
top, - é ° ‘ . s $1.75 


Sir Philip Sidney, TyPz oF ENGLISH 
CHIVALRY in the Elizabethan Age. By H. R. 
Fox-BouRNE, author of ‘ The Life of John 
Locke,” ete. No. V. in the Heroes of Nations 


Series.) 12mo, cloth. $1 50; half leather, gilt 
top ° ° ° ° ° ° $1 75 


A Selection from the Discourses of 
EPICTETUS; with the Encheiridion Trans- 
lated by George Long. (No- XXXV in the 
Knickerbocker Nugget Series.) e 1.00 


Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. (No. XXXVI in the Knick: 
erbocker Nugget Series.) With frontispiece in 
photogravure, ; - é ° $1.00 


Cranford. By Mrs. GASKILL, author of 
“Mary Barton,” ‘ Ruth,” &c. (No. XXXVII in 
the Knickerbocker Nugget Series.) $1.00 


A Guide to Greek Tragedy for 
GENERAL READERS. By Professor L. CamP- 
BELL, MA., LL.D. (No. I in the Student’s 
Series.) 16mo, cloth extra, $1.50 

Its purpose is to offer to those who desire to grasp 
the real meaning of the great Greek masterpieces, 
taken as a phase of human culture. 


The Art Teaching of John Ruskin, 
By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. The plan of the 
book is to show the scope of Ruskin’s teaching, 
the thread of connection between the various 
periods of his art life, and to disentangle the nu- 
cleus of his ideas from the complicated embroid 
ery of eloquence, description, and digression. 
It is designed as a companion to Mr. Ruskin’s 
instruction, not as a compendum to his doctrine. 
(No. II in the Students’ Series.) 18mo, cloth 
extra, ° . ‘ ° $1.50 


*,* Notes on New Books, No. 4, and Prospectus of 
the Heroes of the Nation and Knicke;bocker Nugget 
Series sent on application. 


AMONG THE THEOLOGIES. 


By Hiram Orcort, LL.D, 


Author of * The Class Book of Prose and Poetry,” 
** Gleanings from School Life Experience,” 
* Teacher’s Manual,” “Home and 
School Training,” and “ §chool 
Keeping: How To Do it.” 


NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BOSTON: 
DE WOLF, FISKE & COMPANY, 
361 AND 365 WASHINGTON St, 
1892, 








** Teachers’ Helps,”’’ 
including list of 
lackboard Stenoils. 
No stamp necessary. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cco., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


é a for our new Catalogue of 





Vol. XXXV.-—No, 1, 


SSS 


Before selecting 
School Music write 
for specimen pages 
from the different 
school music books 
of Oliver Ditson 


Company. 


453—463 Washington St, 
BOSTON. 
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AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
IN ONE PIECE. 

No joints on outside to come apart, Fits any 
book from 32mo to Svo, witheut cutting, 
Send 2 cents in stamps for sample. Price, per 100, 

= eon BEVERLEY HARISON, 

3 East 14TH 8t., NEW York. 

Bm oh eae School Books, and School Supplies 


Number Cards. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 











For ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, 
MULTIPLICATION, AND DIVISION, 


15,060 Examples in this simple Card. 


10 cts. per doz. 


PRICE: } 60 cts. per 100. 


Teachers’ Card Companion. 





By THe SAmE AUTHOR. 


This ‘Card Companion” tells the teacher precisely 
how to find all these examples and how to use the 
** Number Card.” The teacher only needs this which 
costs but 10 cents. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





How you can tell what Christ- 
mas Presents to buy for your 
Bov and Girl friends. 


Send for the new game of cards called ‘‘ Our 
Friends im Fur.” After examining it all say, 
“Just the thing. A great deal of fun for the chil- 
dren to make the acquaintance of the lion, the bear, 
the tiger, ete., in this pleasing way.” Each card 
is beautifully tllustrated, and the game is so played 
that the children learn all of interest about each 
animal. Price, 50 cents. 

Cc. B. GROW & CO., Pablishers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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SONGS OF 


HISTORY : 


Poems and Ballads upon Important Episodes in American History: 





By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


“ , 
Or “THe Youru’s ComPANION,” AUTHOR oF “ ZIGZAG JOURNEYS,” ETC. 


SECOND EDITION. 


patriotic sentiment. 


lowing poems , Columbus; Isabella ; 


ities of the national chronicles were ne 
ver more 
pompostty set forth than in this charming little 


commendation.” —The Critic, N. ¥. Cit 
“For declamation day it offers 


more real and living thing than it 
school text book.”— Boston , dtd, 


For sale by leading booksellers, 


the average 


Contains over fifty poems on subjects associated with the earl history of America. 
Under the head of “Cameos of American 


ring. 
to seize upon moral aspects, the strengt 
the tendernes; of human love, or the su 
faith in God.”—Christian Register, Boston 


bilities, and history in these ey ra tar | 


Elegantly Bound in Cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. 


It is full of 


istory, we would mention the fo! 


The Bird that Sang to Columbus ; etc., etc. 
* The pleturesque resources and dramatic possibil- | 


aceful verse, which deserves most hearty | 
Vv 


“Some of them have a clear, inspiring, lyrics 
In narrative he is clear and flowing, 's 9 


“ The verses are filled with a spirit of enthusiasts 


patriotism, and cannot fail to stir those w!0 
them.”—Golden Rule, Boston. 


Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, om receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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